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| THE EXPERT COLUMBIK BICYCLE. 


The Expert is a medium-weight bicycle, in 
which strength has not been sacrificed for light- 
ness, nor durability for cheapness. It was 
designed to stand hard and long usage on any 
road by any weight and strength of rider; and 
though we lLexe ightened it somewhat for this 
season, we have done so in mostly unnoticeable 
but costly ways, and so as not to impair its 
stanchness, 

The forgings and ali other parts are shaped in 
dies,a nie of construction which secures not 
only even and elegant finish and form, but 
homogeneity of metal, and greater strength and 
reliability. 

An improvement especially 
invented for this machine is 
the hemispherical or Ball- 
steering Centre. A_ cubical 
hardened.steel step below, and 
a hardened-steel nese 
above, afford concave hemi- 
spherical bearings for the con- 
vex hemispherical-ended spin- 
dle (also case-hardened for 
bearings); and this arrange- 

Ament is superior to conical 
centres in several respects. 
The handles 
are vulcanite, 
of large diame- 
ter, hard finish, J 
very elastic,and 4a . 
wit at , 
the end. Section of Expert 

i Shane Spindle and 
(or backbone) Steering-head. 
is of best weld- ita 
less steel 134-inch tubing, and of 
circular section, to which we 
adhere because it is more correct 
for strains, takes less space for 
the strength between saddle and 

» wheel, and appears more graceful. 

The spring is a rolled-steel 
plate, formed by patented pro- 
cess, with a new and improved 
curvature. It is bolted to the 
neck at the fore end, and slides 

+. ; ina new and improved adjustable 
ae o : clip at the rear end. 











The rake of the Expert, that is, the inclination of the centre line of the forks, backward 
from a perpendicular through the axle of the fore wheel, measuring at the bottom of the head, 
is two inches for a 54-inch wheel, and the same angle on other sizes. This rake insures strength 
of the machine, steadiness in riding, casier trundling, and a proper degree of safety in passing 
over obstacles. 

Another strong point with the Expert is found in the bearings. 
Every bearing part is accurately formed and fitted by machinery, hardened 
with particular care, and polished, so that a new machine may run as 
freely as if it had been used a weck. Even plain and cone bearings, made 
with such carefulness and accuracy, are easier running than so-called 
“anti-friction ’? ones without them. A 
The Columbia Bicycle Ball-Pedal has the same neat and compact Adjustable Clip. 
eneral construction as the Columbia parallel pedal, now so well known. 

t has also some advantages over other ball-pedals, arising from its peculiarly modified construction as 
well as from the carefulness with which it is made. The end-plates, for instance, are of rolled steel, 
instead of castings, which sometimes break; and the boxes for the 
balls are of forged steel, case-hardened like the cones, so that the 
path of the balls is entirely on all sides of polished hardened steel 
surfaces, unbroken in the line of their movement; and, again, the 
pedal-pin is one-sixteenth inch larger in diameter, tapered toward the 
outer end for lightness, and stronger to resist bending or breaking. 





Section of Front- 


Wheel Shaft, showi P se . Section of Rear-Wheel Shaft, 
= on" nai Send for illustrated catalogue, fully describing the Columbia showing 


Ball-Bearings. Bicycles and Tricycles. Columbia Ball-Bearings. 


THE POPE MFG CO. 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





.§12 WARREN ST., New YorRK. 
BRANCH HOUSES :| 175 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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A FEW OUT OF MANY. 





I take pleasure in reporting that I have ridden your 
“ Standard Columbia ” bicycle, No. 2713, three seasons, 
and that apparently it is now just as good as ever it 


My only expense for repairs during the time was 
thirty cents for rubber-tire cement, and the alcohol 
to melt it with. 

Perhaps I have ridden it with a little more care 
than some machines receive, as I was half a century 
old before I commenced riding; nevertheless-I have 
ridden it 1,500 miles during the time. 

Very truly, 


G. E. CORBIN, M.D. 
St. Jouns, Micu., Dec. 21, 1884. 





I am not arich man by any means, but I have never 
regretted the money invested in a first-class wheel. I 
have been riding a “Columbia” for the past two 
years, and in that time I have spared it but little, 
riding over the worst roads in this section. With the 
exception of a few minor breakages it has carried me 
safely through some ugly places. The ball-bearings 
are perfection. 


Yours respectfully, 
JAMES COCKBURN, 


Pres. “Mansfield Ramblers.” 
MANSFIELD, Pa., Dec. 10, 1884. 





Two years ago I purchased, through Morris & Co., 
a fifty-eight inch full-nickeled “ Expert Columbia” 
bicycle. Since that time I have ridden it thousands of 
miles, and have given it the most rigid tests over 
rough roads in New York State and Canada. 

It has never given me the slightest trouble on the 
road, and. is in as fine condition as when purchased. 

During the past three years I have done all the re- 


pairing inthis vicinity, and learn, through my ex- | 


perience, the ‘“ Columbia” will stand the roads best 
and require the least repairs. 


Very truly yours, 
EDWARD E. BAKER. 


Warsaw, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1884. Feweller. 





After having ridden a “ Standard ” bicycle one sea- 
son and an “ Expert” two seasons, I feel justified in 
expressing the opinion that they are the best machines 
made. Any wheel that has been used on our rough 
roads a couple of seasons, and is still in good con- 
dition, must certainly be perfect in material and 
manufacture. 

I aspire to a larger wheel, and when I dispose of 
my present one and get another, as I hope to do next 
season, I shall certainly get an ‘‘ Expert,” and this after 
examination into the merits of all the leading mounts 
of foreign manufacture. 


I remain, yours truly, 
HENRY HARWOOD. 


IsHPEMING, MIcu., Dec. 1, 1884. 








During my experience as a wheelman I have ridden 
several different makes of bicycles, both English and 
American makes, and have ridden them over rough 
and hilly roads, and I am willing to testify that the 
“Expert Columbia” runs the easiest, stands it the best, 
and is the best-finished bicycle, I believe, in the world 


“FRANK PARSONS. 


East BLooMFIELD, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1884. 





It gives me pleasure to state that the “Standard 
Columbia” and the “Expert” which I purchased of 
your agent, Mr. Henry Harwood, of Ishpeming, Mich., 
give me perfect satisfaction. My ‘‘ Expert,” after two 
years’ use, I find is rigid and as good in every respect 
as when first purchased. I could not be induced, after 
riding the ‘‘ Columbia” machines, to exchange for or 
buy any other make. 


Yours respectfully, 
JNO. KINSMAN. 


BEACON, MIcu., Dec. 12, 1884. 





I have used the “Standard Columbia” bicycle for 
the past three years, and am free to confess that I 
consider the ‘‘ Standard” the best machine for ordi- 
nary riders that is made. My machine has had hard 
usage on our Lake Superior roads, but is still as rigid 
and firm in all its parts as when new. I take pleasure 
in recommending it. 


Respectfully, 
F. M. SACKRIDER. 


ISHPEMING, MICcH., Dec. 27, 1884. 





I am always glad to say a good word for the bicycle. 
I have used a 50-inch ‘‘ Expert Columbia ” since last 
June, and consider it the safest and most reliable 
wheel made. As I ride for exercise and health I 
am out many times when one would not think of rid- 
ing for pleasure, and, when once started, stop for 
nothing. I earnestly secummend the “ Expert” to all 
wishing to purchase. 

ROBT. LEADLEY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1884. 





I wish to express my delight with the 58-inch  Ex- 
pert ” bicycle purchased last spring, and, looking at it 
mechanically, must pronounce it perfection in all of its 
parts; easy of adjustment at any time or place, firm and 
rigid, always reliable. I have ridden it over roughest 
roads in Western New York, and can testify that it has 
no equal for rough-road riding. 


Yours truly, 


J. C. McNAB. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1884. 





For a full description of the Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles send for illustrated Catalogue to THE 
POPE M’F’G CO., 597 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., New York ; 
179 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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PLEASURE : BOATS | @ CANOES. 


For Hinsraied Cotalare Catalogue, address, 
J. H. RUSHTON, 
CANTON, N. Y. 
SBSSTABLISZED is2cs6. 


Boals and Boal Fillings. 
A large line of BOATS and BOAT FITTINGS 
of all descriptions always on hand. 


OPEN AND DECK CANOES 


of all kinds. 


SAIL BOATS, STEAM LAUNCHES, 


And all kinds of Boats built to order at short notice. 


A line of over 200 BOATS to select from. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


O. SHELDON & CO., 


394 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 









H. V. PARTELOW & CO,, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Boats, Oars and Canoes, 


Shadow, Sailing, Paddling and Pleasuring Canoes. 
Fancy Whitehall Row and Pleasure Boats, 
Yacht Tenders, Steam Launches, &c. 








Price Lists furnished on application. 
RIVERSIDE, - AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


ANTHONY S. MORSS, — 


DEALER IN 





= Marine Hardware, = 


Brass, Composition and Galvanized 


SHIP, YACHT 4° BOAT TRIMMINGS, 


BLOCKS & CORDAGE, ASH & SPRUCE OARS, 


Galvanized Cut and Boat Natls, Ship Spikes, Copper 
Nails, Burrs, Tacks, Brads, Ship Augers, _ 
and Wedges, Anchors, Side and Signal 
Lanterns, Anchor Chains, Rowlocks, 


Improved Ship and Boat Work, 
And Galvanized Goods of the latest Patterns in great variety, 


Nos. 210 and 212 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








BOAT BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE, 


GALVANIZED IRON 


Nails, Spikes, Rods, Rowlocks, Anchors, Chains, 
Hooks, Thimbles, Etc. 


Tackle Blocks and Cordage. 
Ship Chandlery, Etc. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


L. W. FERDINAND, 


267 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





Nas} Bopy- -Buiipine Co., 


Boats, Our'¢ and Boat Trimmings. 


Boats on hand at Salesrooms, and made to 
order, finished in fancy woods. 


We guarantee satisfaction in regard to stock, 
workmanship and prices. 


NO. 41 MEDFORD ST., CHARLESTOWN, MASS., 


Near Chelsea Bridge. 
Lynn and Chelsea Horse Cars pass the street every 10 minutes. 
W. H. NasnH & Sons. 


Eomanos & Co. 








T. J. SHAW & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


OARS AND PADDLES, 


(CHEAP SKIFFS IN STOCK,) 
166 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON. 


A. WILSON, 
SAIL MAKER. 





AWNINGS. 
440 Atlantic —., Arch Wharf, 
— BOSTON.— 


YACHT asia A SPECIALTY. 


E. L. WILLIAMS, 
Boal and Yacht Building. 


SINGLE HAND YACHTS A SPECIALTY. 
City Point, foot of 9th Street, 
BOSTON. 

THE CELEBRATED 
RACINE BOATS 
and CANOES, 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


oe ‘LAPSTREAK BOATS. 
We build to order anything in the boat line. 


THOS. KANE & CO., aos G.) 
137 and 139 Wabash Ave., CAGO 




















Tue DuBors Invorce ano Letter FiLe. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


A COMBINED NEEDED BY 
EVERY BUSINESS 
HOUSE, 


LARGE OR SMALL. 


TEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT FILE 


FOR 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 


LETTERS, INVOICES, AND USEFUL. 


AND BUSINESS PAPERS 


PRICE, . . $4.00 


OF ANY CHARACTER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


@ KR. BIOWwWELL @ Co., 


Nos. 2 and 4 East 60th Street, NEW YORK. 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


Form TEE BEST SICcroeLss, 
From TEE CIIEAYTEST BICYTOCLIEsS, 
FoR SHESCOND-TAWND BICYCLES, 
on FoR TRICYTCLIES, Send to 
’ az. BB. HART, 
No. 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agent in Philadelphia for The Pope M’f’g Co., Stoddard & Lovering, The Cun- 
ningham Co., Gormully & Jeffrey, and Western Toy Co. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST OF SUNDRIES, BTC. 


BROWN QUADRICYCLE. 











TIANGEABLE speed ; adjustable seat, handles and 
pedals; double driver; dust-proof bearings; de- 
tachable wheels for storing; differential gear; 

lever and lock steerer; adjustable wheel bearings; 
simplicity, durability, and strength. 


BROWN QUADRICYCLE (0., 


. LIMITED, 
521 Washington Street, Boston, 
Nearly opp. R. H. White & Co, 


Branca Orrice, No. 1111 Girago Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Price, with single speed, . . $150.00 
“ “Changeable speed, 170.00 


Licensed by the Pope Manufacturing Co, 
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THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


THE GREAT MIDDLE ROUTH TO 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE, 


Via Albuquerque and Mojave, now beginning to be well known to transcontinental travel, traverses almost 
entirely a region whose climate is but a modification of perpetual summer. There are no snow-bound 
trains, long delays or disagreeable and perilous winter uncertainties. Storms, either of winter or summer, 
are almost unknown. Even on the gradual ascent of the western plains the traveller is already in a celebrated 
health-resort. Amid the unsurpassed scenery of New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and Southern California, 
the snow that dwells perpetually on mountain tops is seen but not felt. Cold, ordinarily considered, is 
unknown. 

Traversing some of the most striking wonders and remarkable scenes of nature, this route lies also amid 
the quaint surroundings of that older civilization to which the majority of travellers are as yet strangers. 
Adobe towns, Pueblo villages, queer custom and costumes, and the oldest and happiest civilization of America, 
appear immediately beyond that miracle of modern progress, middle and western Kansas, where ten years of 
occupancy have produced all the results of a century in any other land. There are the scenes that seem to 
have been set by nature at most untimely hours and immediately after the result of some Titanic election had 
been declared: Manitou, the Garden of the Gods, Cheyenne Canyon. There is Las Vegas Hot Springs, 
with its colossal hotel and unequalled pleasure grounds and baths; Santa Fé, El Paso, Los Angeles, and 
all that lies between these points through the gardens and vineyards of southern California up to San 
Francisco. 

The Santa Fé Route is especially adapted to the business it advertises and in every case fulfils its 
promises. Its facilities for through California business have lately been largely increased. Leaving out all 
considerations of pleasure, and passing by all the delightful rests and stopping places made by nature and 
improved by man, there is no route by which the traveller can reach the principal points of the Pacific 
Coast more quickly or surely. ‘here is no transcontinental line having a road-bed in all respects equalling 
this. Winter or summer there are no delays. It uses every improvement known to modern advancement. 
By mere accident it lacks precisely nineteen miles of being the shortest of all routes between the 
Missouri River and San Francisco, and is practically able to discount the time table of any other route by 
several hours. Its “‘ desert,” immediately east of Mojave, is the narrowest and cleanest of all those howling 
wildernesses which, by a peculiar dispensation of Providence, every transcontinental line must cross. Asa 
scene of impressive desolation, studded with gigantic cacti and floored with concrete and vast expanses of 
black and jagged lava, walled by blue mountains and glowing with yellow light, this “desert,” traversed at a 
speed of forty miles an hour, is one of the most impressive scenes of a remarkable journey. 

For the business man who is in a hurry, the invalid who is in search of health, or the tourist who travels for 
pleasure, the Great Middle Route to the Dacific coast has no equal in smoothness of track, elegance of 
equipment, diversity of scenery and interest, regularity of time and certainty of connections. 

No question of economy has ever interfercd with the equipment of the Santa Fé Route. Modern 
improvements that many Eastern lines have not yet adopted, have long been in use here. Nearly the whole 
of the long line is rock-ballasted. It is entirely laid with heavy steel rails. .Paper wheels with steel tires, 
Miller couplings and platforms, and Westinghouse brakes, are used on every car. The question of meals is 
considered to be one of the first importance. Fare, attendance, variety, and sufficient time, have in this 
especial regard been commended by the travelling public since the organization of the line. Buffet and 
dining cars are not used, having been found inefficient with large travel, and the general demand for an 
occasional stop, rest, and more elaborate and satisfactory meals. 

About half-way across from the Missouri River to the Pacific coast, in the midst of beautiful mountain 
scenery, and at an elevation of nearly eight thousand feet, is situated Las Vegas Hot Springs. Aside 
from those who go directly thither, as visitors, a considerable portion of the travellers to the Pacific Coast 
stop here, for rest, recreation, and baths. No additional trouble, and no expense except the hotel fares, is 
incurred. A magnificent hotel, of substantial stone, and fire-proof, is at this date receiving its finishing work. 
Its equal for cost, size, luxury, and beauty of situation, does not exist at least between the Missouri River and 
San Francisco. 


Full information will be furnished intending tourists on application to 


Mr. W. F. WHITE, 
Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agt., Topeka, Kansas, or 


W. L. MALCOLM, 
Gen. Eastern Agt., 261 Broadway, New York, or 


S. W. MANNING, 
New England Agt., 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE “KANGAROO” BICYCLE. 


Having been appointed agents for this celebrated Bicycle, we take pleasure in informing the public 


that we now have a limited stock on hand, and will be fully supplied by February Ist, and can fill all orders 
promptly as soon as received. For those not conversant with the construction of this machine, and the 
great points of merit, which, in a few months, have put it at the very front of the foremost rank of road 
machines, we give below an illustration and brief description. ; 


The primary object of construction is to secure absolute 
safety for the rider, without sacrificing the speed, comfort, 
or graceful carriage of the regular Bicycle, and the result 
of six months’ hardest testing has proven, beyond a doubt, 
that all that was claimed for it by the makers falls far short 
of expressing the many points of excellence possessed by 
this truly wonderful little machine. 

The front wheel is 36 inches in diameter, constructed 
with butt ended direct spokes, gun metal hub flanges, 
hollow felloes and best weld- 
less para rubber tire, 7-8 inch 
diameter. 

The rear wheel is 20 inches 
in diameter, of the same con- 
struction as the front wheel. 

The front forks, backbone 
and 26-inch dropped handle bar, 
are all of weldless cold drawn 
steel tubing. 

The front and rear wheels 
and crank axle all run on dust- 
proof adjustable ball bearings, 
the pedals on parallel bearings. 

The spring is ofa new variety 
(not shown in cut), bolted’ at 
front and rocking on a hinged 
adjustable support at rear. The 
spring can be set at any desired 
angle or elevation, thus making 
the same machine adjustable for 
different persons. 

The elements of safety con- 
sist in constructing the front 
fork to run three inches back of 
the centre of the front wheel, 
which is attached to the fork by 
a steel forging in the form of a 
bracket, and continuing the fork 
some eight inches below the 
centre of the wheel, and at its 
lower end affixing a short axle, 
running in a peculiarly con- 
structed ball bearing, to the outer 
end of which is attached the Crank and Pedal, and on the inner 
end asprocket wheel. ‘The outer flange of front wheel hub is 
also made in the form of a sprocket wheel, and is connected 
to the crank axle by an endless chain of the celebrated 
* Abingdon Works” Company’s make. 

This construction, by placing the portion of weight 
carried on the Saddle, well back of the centre of the for- 
ward wheel, and the portion carried on the Pedals, below 





| the centre, makes a “ header,” or forward fall, an impos- 
sibility, as in case of the rear wheel being raised, the 
weight at the lower end of the forks would act as a lever to 


throw it down into position. 


The speed is secured by “ gearing up” the front wheel, 
t. e., the sprocket wheel on the front hub has a less number 
of teeth than the one on the crank axle, thus the wheel 
may be made to run as either a 48, 54, 56 or 60 inch, 54 inch 
being the most advantageous gearing for general work. 

The workmanship and ma- 
terials are of the highest quality 
procurable, and no pains nor 
expense is spared to make the 
machine the finest on the market. 

The finish is in all cases black 
Harrington’s enamel, highly 
polished, all nuts and small 
parts being nickel plated. 

To sum up with, the “* Kan. 
garoo”’ has proven itself to be 
the only real safety Bicycle ever 
made, and to possess far supe- 
riorrunning qualitiestoany. It 
is safer than any Tricycle, and 
much more speedy. Is smaller, 
lighter, and handier than the 
ordinary Bicycle. Is easier to 
mount and dismount, and, last 
of all, it has proven even more 
speedy than the ordinary Bicycle 
on the road, having won the 
hundred mile road race in 
England, beating all previous 
records and accomplishing the 
whole distance in 7 hours, 11 
minutes, 10 seconds, or an 
average of 14 1-4 miles per hour, 
In a review of the important 
events of the year, the London 
correspondentofthe Springfield 
Wheelman’s Gazette says of this 
race: 

** After all is said and done, 
perhaps the one ‘record’ which has occasioned the most 
widespread astonishment has been the time made in the 
100-mile road race on Kangaroo Safety Bicycles, Even 
allowing for the favorable state of the weather and wind, 


36-inch wheeled bicycle 100 miles on the road in faster time 
than any other velocipede — not excepting the 60-inch racing 
bicycle — had ever covered the distance. 





Notwithstanding the extra expense of manufacture entailed by an extra set of ball bearings and extra length forks, 


and the high finish of the machine, we have decided to place it on the market at a price even lower than any regular 


Bicycle of equal quality, and for the present we will supply the standard pattern ‘ Kangaroo”’ Bicycle at $130.00. 


Ball Pedals extra, $7. 


Address all enquiries and orders to 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


108 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 





47 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
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‘¢*TuHink of our Northern hills and 
woods to-day —the snow softly falling in 
still air, kissing the dark pines and cling- 
ing to the drooping branches in a loving 
load; the brown stems of the dry grass, 
thrust up through the feathery white mantle, 
sparsely showing along the pathway’s edge. 
Absolute silence in the woods; the foot- 
steps of the scurrying hares muffled, and 
their dotted tracks blotted out in a few 
minutes. What elemental comfort in such 
aday! Does it not fill you with longing?” 

‘6 No, it does not!” was the frank re- 
sponse; ‘for I think of the other side of 
the picture. Fancy the city streets to-day ! 
Our friends wading ankle-deep in slush ; 
crowded horse-cars toiling _ tediously 
through the general sloppiness; people 
loaded down with thick clothing; an 
alternative of either wet, cold feet, or tire- 
some overshoes ; hermetically sealed win- 
dows keeping in the foul air, which poisons 
the lungs, and is parched by uncontrollable 
steam radiators; leaden skies, with bleak 
winds howling around the corners; bliz- 
zards and thaws in trying alternation ; and 
everybody longing with growing impa- 
tience for spring’s mild breath to release 
them from the thrall of the ‘ invigorating 
air of winter.’ No; I am content to be 
here.” 

This conversation was carried on be- 
tween two of the occupants of a sail-boat 





that was rising and falling slightly on the 
gentle swell that set in from the Gulf of 
California off the entrance to Guaymas 
harbor. It was mid-December, and late 
afternoon. The mellow sunlight, the 
gracious air, and the light breeze which 
wafted the boat slowly harborward, made 
the day a perfect one. In the bottom of 
the boat lay two monster fish which had 
set their catchers wild with excitement, 
and the hands of the lucky fishers were 
bruised and torn as they pulled their prizes 
in. One was a rock-cod, and the other, 
which looked like a bass, was called a Zor- 
tuava, —a fish that makes a summer resort 
of the Colorado river, while the coast- 
waters of Mexico are its winter home. 

The boat lay close under the high rock 
walls of Capo de Haro, and northward 
and eastward there stretched away, rising 
directly from the water’s edge, a fantasti- 
cally rugged mountain range —the sky- 
line notched and broken with needle-like 
peaks and sheer precipices of hundreds of 
feet. 

‘¢ There is the place where the devil 
danced (donde bazlé ef diablo), as the 
people around here call it,” said the Judge, 
pointing to a strangely polished surface of 
the rock facing us, inclined at an angle of 
about sixty degrees on the gulfward side 
of the cape. The Judge was a Mexican 
gentleman who, by reason of his American 
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paternity and his education in the Eastern 
States of our country, spoke faultless Eng- 
lish, and was doing the honors of Guay- 
mas harbor to his American friends. 

‘“*T should think that if His Satanic 
Majesty danced on that spot he must have 
done it on the seat of his pantaloons! ” 
was the comment of one of the latter. 

When the party had sailed out in the 
morning there was visible on the westward 
horizon a bit of the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia, lying low and faintly blue, for it 
was ninety miles across the gulf to Mulejé, 
the nearest point. But now the blue spots 
had vanished in the afternoon light. Mexi- 
can fishing-boats and little coasting schoon- 
ers were sailing harborwards, their sails 
ruddy in the low, warm sunshine. Some 
of these craft were quaint in rig and model, 
and looked as if they might have their an- 
cestral prototypes in the Mediterranean. 
But the most of them had a jaunty trim- 
ness and a sharp, clear model that be- 
tokened a Yankee influence, although they 
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were of Mexican build. In the stern of 
one of these boats we saw the body of a 
large stag, and the Judge said it had been 
killed among the hills close by us, which 
were full of deer. There certainly ought 
to be pleasant excitement in a deer-hunt 
among the wild valleys and cafions at this 
season. But I fancy there is not much of 
it done in the summer, for clambering over 
the sharp rocks when the mercury is some- 
where up above the one-hundred-and-twen- 
ties, and every chink and crevice is liable 
to harbor rattlesnakes, tarantulas, and 
other ungentle creatures not pleasant to 
encounter. But now there was nothing to 
mar the paradise which this land becomes 
in the winter. 

The steep slopes of the shores, where 
there is any soil, are covered with brown 
grass, which affords good nutriment for 
browsing animals. After the rainy season 
in the summer the grass becomes a lovely 
green for a few weeks. 

Here and there, between the cliffs, were 
short strips of silvery gleaming beach, in- 
viting a shore-bath in the delicious water. 
Along the beaches and on the rock at every 
projecting point stood great flocks of 
solemn-looking pelicans. Their solemnity 
had something unspeakably ludicrous about 
it, like that of many persons who are sober 
to no evident purpose. They sat bolt up- 
right, apparently on their tails, and looked 
as if they were holding a political gather- 
ing, or engaged in devotional exercises. 
One half expected to see some pelican 
parson or stump-speaker haranguing the 
multitude. Flocks of other pelicans were 
on the water, looking very awkward and 
hunched-up, and the baggy fish-scoop 
attachment to their lower bills seemed 
like an abnormal double chin. They 
rose from the water with clumsy kicks 
and flopping splashes. The sea was also 
swarming with ducks and other sea- 
fowl. Inthe faces of the cliff were deep 
caves, although they looked like nothing 
but great shadows on the rocks until close- 
ly approached. When we took a row- 
boat to explore them we found a crystal- 
like pavement of pellucid water, with every 
pebble, shell, and bit of sea-growth on the 
bottom sharply distinct. As we glided in, 
and the place echoed to the plash of our 
oars, there was an uneasy stir of bats in the 
vaulted roof. 

Up on the mountain-sides there were 
scant growths of mesquite, giving here and 
there a suggestion of thin green tone to the 
landscape, like that which comes over our 
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brown Northern woods in the early spring. 
But the most prominent growth was that 
of the cactus, called the p’takaya, which 
grew up tall and thick, several branches 
joined together where they sprang from the 
ground. It was very abundant, and on the 
seaward slopes it stood in close ranks, 
making an effect much like that of the 
bold, spruce-covered shores of the Maine 
coast. 

‘¢ The pitahaya,” said the Judge, ‘* bears 
a large yellow flower in May, and each 
plant then looks like a cluster of tall green 
candles aflame. The fruit ripens in June 
and July, before the first rains, and is deli- 
cious. It has a red pulp, full of seeds, and 
a very nice marmalade is made of it. The 
short, thick, egg-shaped cactus you see 
growing here and there on the slopes is 
the vésxaga. Its fleshy substance is very 
nice when cut up and preserved in syrup, 
and it is considered to have healthful me- 
dicinal qualities. The fruit of the pitahaya 
has alsoa medicinal effect, acting most 
beneficially on the kidneys. Another variety 
of indigenous cactus has a beautiful and 
fragrant flower. It is called Za Retna de 
Noche, The Queen of Night, for it flowers 
at night and resembles the night-blooming 
cereus.” 

We were sorry to miss enjoying all these 
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nice fruits and flowers, but, unfortunately, 
Guaymas, when they are in season, is no 
longer a paradise, but an inferno. 

The sun had set when we passed by 
the striking profile of El Naragon (the 
Great Nose). Inthe twilight air the rough- 
ness of contour was softened and subdued, 
and I preferred to think of the noble figure 
as a sphynx crouching at the harbor en- 
trance, guarding the secrets of Sonora his- 
tory; the mysteries of her ancient native 
races and the romance of her three Spanish 
centuries. Though fault might be found with 
the features of El Naragon on the point of 
symmetry, they are of the Titanic scale 
that transcends rules of formal beauty. 
There is a stern, imperial majesty about 
the countenance, and the resemblance to a 
sphynx is heightened by the fact of there 
being two hues of rock, which give the 
appearance of a hood over the head. 

There is yet no light-house at the 
entrance of Guaymas harbor; but the 
railway company is bound by its conces- 
sion to build one. The channel, how- 
ever, isclear and simple, and we easily 
found our way past the high, mountain- 
like islands into the beautiful landlocked 
harbor, where the lights of the town twin- 
kled a friendly guidance to the quay. 

Guaymas has now about 7,000 inhabi- 
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tants, but, as mistress of the finest harbor 
on the Pacific Coast, between the Golden 
Gate and Acapulco, it expects to become a 
second San Francisco. It is not an ancient 
place, being less than half-a-century old. 
As its expected future greatness will be 
the result of American railway enterprise, 
it is notable that the city was founded by 
an American, Mr. John A. Robinson, who, 
as a hale octogenarian, now lives in San 
Francisco, where he is universally known 
and respected as Don Juan Robinson. 

I had come to Guaymas over the Sonora 
railway —the first of the newly projected 
Mexican lines to be finished from end ‘to 
end, and the first connecting a Mexican 
seaport with the railway systems of the 
United States. The Sonora Railway was 
built by Boston capitalists, — the same who 
built the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, 
the California Southern, and the Mexican 
Central Railways. All of these corpora- 
tions are managed in sympathy, and form 
what may be called one great railway sys- 
tem. The Sonora Railway was projected 
mainly with the idea of establishing a great 
port at Guaymas, with coastwise and 
trans-Pacific lines of steamships, the great 
deep-water harbor affording the best of 
commercial facilities. When nearly com- 


pleted the Sonora Railway was purchased 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road Company, in connection with which 


it affords the shortest trans-continental 
railroad line, and the nearest route to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, over one thou- 
sand miles shorter than by San Francisco. 

The trip over a newly completed rail- 
road line in a foreign land, where railroads 
were still a novelty, was naturally an inter- 
esting one. Unfortunately, however, the 
first part of the journey, owing to con- 
necting trains, was made in the night, 
and over the most picturesque section of 
the line. The train left Benson in Ari- 
zona, a station on the Southern Pacific 
Railway, near Tombstone, just before dark, 
and the distance of something like eighty 
miles to the Mexican boundary at Nogales 
occupied about four hours and a half. 
There appeared nothing distinctive to 
mark one’s entry into a foreign land. 
Peering out into the night, dark mountain- 
forms were seen against the starlight, 
closely shutting in the narrow valley. The 
railroad was skirted by a village of tents, 
evidently principally ‘‘ saloons,” and they 
were aglow with the lights inside. Their 
occupants, mostly frontier adventurers, 
had gathered in anticipation of the founda- 
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tion of a ‘‘ city,” but the basis for their 
hopes appeared to be slight. 

Waking in the early dawn I could see 
in the dim, gray light a procession of low 
trees flitting past the car-windows, and it 
seemed as if we were passing through a 
land of continuous orchards. When it 
grew lighter these trees proved to be mes- 
quite, a growth which covers nearly all 
the plains in Sonora. The orchard-like 
appearance was not diminished by day- 
light. The trees had the height and 
general appearance of apple-trees, and 
stood about the same distance apart, the 
intervening ground covered with dried, 
brown grass, on which cattle were now 
and then seen feeding. 

The night before was frosty, and almost 
as winterish as it ever gets to be in south- 
ern Arizona. But now we were in a 
summer land; the trees were covered with 
a light green foliage, and here and there 
they were in bloom. Cactus was very 
frequent, especially the Ptahaya, here 
seen for the first time. This species ap- 
peared to have a great affection for the 
mesquite, often growing up close to the 
trunk, thrusting its long green arms up 
through the branches, and not infrequently 
above the crown of the tree. 

The country was level where the railroad 
ran; but in the distance, on either side, 
were mountains, now nearer, now farther, 
but never meeting. The lane-like valleys 
between these meridional mountain-chains, 
which seem to be a characteristic feature 
of nearly all northern Mexico, offer the best 
opportunities for cheap and easy railway 
construction ; equal, in fact, to the most 
level of prairies for the purpose. 

Alighting at one of the stations I saw a 
sight that was foreign enough. The tender 
of the locomotive was piled high with 
wood, and upon this were seated something 
like a dozen statuesque figures — men with 
bronze-hued faces, and draped in white. 
They were Yaqui Indians, who had loaded 
the locomotive with wood and were now 
going on to their work down the line. 
They were wrapped in white cotton zarapes, 
or, otherwise, cotton sheets. The morning 
air was cold, and it seemed as if the 
warmth afforded by a garment so thin could 
be but little more than imaginary. Their 
only other attire consisted of a cotton shirt 
and wide, loose trousers of the same ma- 
terial. 

As the train approached Hermosillo, the 
capital of Sonora, there was a glimpse of 
glossy-green orange-trees, studded with 
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golden fruit and bordering level, cultivated 
fields, —the first we saw in Sonora. Her- 
mosillo is connected with the main line of 
the railroad by a branch of two miles. A 
broad aceguza, or irrigating canal, runs 
beside the track, lined with thickets of 
tall cane, its beautiful plumes waving in 
the breeze. One would hardly know, look- 
ing from the station, that a city of about 
fifteen thousand inhabitants lay before him. 
There are no towers, or spires, or high 
public buildings rising above the low-lying 
one-story structures covering the level land ; 
and the thickly growing trees, among them 
many tall and slender palms, hide nearly 
the whole town from sight. It is not until 
one enters the streets of Hermosillo that it 
is realized that a city stands there. 

But this time I saw nothing 
of the Sonora capital, for, after 
a half-hour for breakfast, the 
train turned around by backing 
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immediately upon the mesquite plains 
again, and does not leave them until reach- 
ing the coast. The mountains still border 
the railroad-track on each side. The course 
of the railway is almost due north and 
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WATER-CARRIERS IN GUAYMAS. 


over a “ Y,” and sped away for Guaymas. 
The Sonora river was crossed just beyond 
the junction, —a clear stream flowing overa 
wide, gravelly bed, and now in its low 
stages. Like many other streams of this 
region which leap from their mountain 
cradles lusty with strength, it never reaches 
the sea, but is absorbed by the thirsty sands 
and by the demands of irrigation many 
miles from the coast. In Sonora, in the 
dry season, not a stream enters the Gulf of 
California, at least above ground, between 
the Colorado and the Yaqui rivers, the 
mouth of the latter being just below Guay- 
mas. 

Beyond the river the railroad enters 


south. There is one straight stretch of 
twenty-eight miles. Towards noon it 
grows exceedingly warm, the nearer hills 
on the left open out, and in the distance 
there shows a range of sharp blue peaks, 
soft-hued in the air whose delicate haze 
seems to tell of the neighborhood of the 
ocean. Soon there comes a smell which 
the air behind us has not borne to our 
nostrils for three thousand miles or more, 
—the grateful salt scent of the sea, — and 
just then a curve of the track brings the 
dark-blue briny water in sight: a “long, 
shallow arm reaching up into the land. 
We enter upona long | bridge which crosses. 
it, over a mile in length; the sea dances 
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gayly in the sunshine close by, the tide is 
rushing out under the bridge; bold, high 
islands stud the sparkling expanse ; ahead, 
at the end of the bridge, there are moun- 
tainous shores, andrugged promontories jut- 
ting out into the water. On the thither side 
the railway-track winds in and out among 
the rocks in serpentine contortions, then 
hugs the shore, and in a few minutes we 
are at Guaymas. The city is introduced 
by a group of wooden buildings, — railway 
structures of various kinds and a number 
of camp-like shanties, some of which bear- 
ing the familiar legend ‘* saloon,” tell of 
resident American patrons. These build- 
ings, with their aspect of temporary ex- 
pediency and climatic discomfort, contrast 
unpleasantly with the substantial character 
of those in the town beyond. 

Guaymas spreads along beside its noble 
harbor, crowded so closely on the narrow 
strip of land between the steep mountains 
on one side and the water on the other 
that there is talk of providing for its fu- 
ture growth by following the example of 
Boston and filling in the flats along the 
water-front. The harbor, with its branches 
running far up between mountain capes ; 
the majestic mountain forms, and the de- 
lightful winter climate, are the three great 
elements of beauty and attractiveness pos- 
sessed by the place; otherwise, it is arid 
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and bare in the extreme. Perhaps it is 
just as well that the town stretches along 
in low, flat-roofed uniformity, without any 
building rising prominently above its fel- 
lows to challenge comparison between the 
sublime, natural towers around and the 
puny efforts of man. Even the one church 
of the place — a half-finished, unecclesias- 
tical-looking structure of brick — has only 
a squat, wart-like dome to distinguish it 
from afar. Guaymas is built of brick 
and adobe, the bricks being very large 
and thin, something like the Roman brick 
in shape. They are very soft, and al- 
though there is no frost to affect them, 
there is something in the weather which 
causes them to crumble away almost like 
so much adobe. The city has no wells, 
and, as yet, no water-works, with the ex- 
ception of the pipes of the railway com- 
pany, from which the houses of its of- 
ficers, besides its shops and tanks, are 
supplied. The water-carriers are a curi- 
ous local spectacle. The public wells are 
at the upper end of the town, and nude 
Yaqui Indians may be seen there all the day 
pulling up the water in buckets, standing 
on a staging beneath which donkeys are 
coming and going with enormous sacks of 
raw hide, riveted and water-tight, hanging 
down almost to the ground on either side. 
When the donkeys arrive, the bags are 
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flabby and light. The naked Yaqui above 
pours down the water in a_ glistening 
stream, and the skins swell up until they 
hang heavy and distended, like a full 
paunch. The donkeys then depart down 
the street into the town on a slow, deliber- 
ate walk, the large water-bags swinging 
slowly as they go. Scantily clad boys, 
happy-looking and brown as berries, sit 
astride the hind-quarters and kick their 
bare heels incessantly against the donkeys’ 
flanks. There is a bullock’s horn in the 
bottom of each bag, and when the horn is 
pushed up it lets the water out into a 
bucket, also of raw hide. Water is sold 
for one real (twelve and a half cents) a 
bag, or by the bucketful for a cent or so. 
Altogether these water-carriers are about 
as Oriental in aspect as anything on this 
continent, and the lover of the picturesque 
might regret the establishment of the 
water-works which, with many other new 
things, are to be introduced under the 
awakening of the land by the railway. 

Oysters are scattered everywhere along 
the water-front, and they cling to the 
stones in the shallow water by the thou- 
sand. They are small, but excellent in 


flavor, and whoever takes a couple of 
crackers and a lime or two to the shore 
with him has the material for an excellent 
free lunch. Various small craft lie along- 
shore, — fishing-boats and small trading- 
schooners. A newly-arrived visitor from 
one of the prairie States, who was looking 
about at the novel sights, was so pro- 
foundly impressed by the nature of the 
prevailing building materials of the town 
that, halting in front of a quaint-looking 
craft lying on the strand, he asked, ‘Is 
that boat made of brick or adobe?” The 
boat was of a uniform mud-color, and 
showed not a trace of seams or planking 
in her sides, which, having never been 
painted, and being coated with the mud of 
the shore, looked not a bit like wood, and 
almost. justified the ridiculous question. 
The boat was, in fact, a huge dugout, 
made from one enormous log of San Blas 
cedar, and was about thirty feet long. 

The soil of Guaymas is so sterile that 
there is little vegetation to be seen in the 
city. The plaza is ornamented with 
some young oleander trees, which bloom 
beautifully through the winter. Through 
open doorways are caught glimpses of an 
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abundance of climbing plants, with now 
and then orange-trees and date palms 
standing in shady courts, the tops of the 
palms waving above the house-tops At 
the upper end of the town, on high 
ground, there is a place with a consider- 
able garden of orange-trees and cocoa-nut 
palms, the latter the only trees of the kind 
found so far north on the Mexican coast. 
A companion, when I visited the place, 
was inclined to doubt their genuineness. 
‘* They can’t be real ones,” said he, ** for 
all the pictures of cocoa-nut-trees I have 
seen in the school-books showed a lot of 
monkeys climbing around; and here there 
is not a solitary monkey to be seen. 
These trees are frauds, for they ought to 
bear monkeys, as well as cocoa-nuts.”’ 
There are plenty of monkeys farther down 
the coast, but the winter nights are too 
cool for them so far north as Sonora. 
One lovely January day I set out with 
the Judge to visit the estate of his brother, 
a place called the Rancho Laurita, at San 
José de Guaymas. The nine miles thither 
were over a road at times very rough and 
stony, and in part as hard and smooth as a 
park-way. Some of the green shrubs cov- 
ering the valley-floor were in flower, 
bearing pretty little yellow blossoms and 
trumpet-flowers of a brilliant scarlet. Nar- 
row valleys opened out to the westward 
between the mountains, the dark, spark- 
ling blue Gulf closing in the vista. Lower 
down in the valley there was an island- 
like mass of dark-green trees, with palms 
clustering around, indicating the neigh- 
borhood of water. There was some- 
thing of an estate here, with an orange- 
orchard and a vegetable garden. Here 
was also the pumping-engine of the rail- 
way company’s pipe-line running three 
miles into town. The man in charge said 
that when he went into the well to repair 
the pump, one day, some huge snakes coiled 
themselves around his legs in the dark, 
and he thought he would not be likely to 
go down again without looking to see 
what was there. The place was called 
Bacochibampo, an Indian word meaning 
‘* Lake of the sleeping water,” or still- 


water, from da, water; cochz, sleep; dam- - 


po, lake. Bampo is a common termina- 
tion for names of localities in all this part 
of Mexico. There were charming vistas 
into the orchard here, and the tawny 
ground beneath the orange-trees was car- 
peted with bands of golden sunshine and 
russet shadow. There was an irrigating 
well, very quaint in form and color —a 
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combination of huge wooden cogs turned 
by a blinded mule walking round and 
round as in a tread-mill. A large wooden 
shaft was supported on stout pillars of 
brick, covered with plaster which had fallen 
away in places, giving rich tones of 
stained reds and whites. There was an 
endless leather belt with large buckets of 
raw-hide attached, lifting up a consider- 
able stream out of the well and pouring it 
into a great tank of masonry in intermit- 
tent musical splashes. The clear water 
rushed out of the tank in quick gurgles, 
and was distributed all over the garden by 
channels with bottoms and sides of tile, 
thus husbanding the precious water to the 
last pint. The dark, damp red of the tile 
showed surfaces of mossy green. Over 
the well there spread a great guamuchile 
tree, whose wide-spreading branches were 
covered with a dense foliage of small, 
dark-green leaves. The guamuchile is one 
of the most beautiful features of Sonora 
vegetation. Its fruit is a seed embedded 
in a cottony substance, with a rose-leaf 
flavor, enclosed in pods like beans. 

Irrigation is largely carried on in Sonora 
by pumping from wells, and the tanks 
from which the water is distributed form 
charming characteristics of the agricult- 
ural scenery. They are of substantial 
masonry, and vary in form from circular 
and oval to rectangular. They are gener- 
ally made of brick covered with a kind of 
cement, made as hard and as smooth as 
polished marble, by laboriously rubbing 
each coating, as it is applied, with a flat 
stone heldin the hand. The limpid water, 
the fine masonry, and the surrounding 
garden foliage, generally found in combi- 
nation, make enchanting features. These 
irrigation tanks also afford most luxurious 
baths. 

One is the more impressed by the sub- 
stantial manner of construction prevailing 
everywhere in Mexico, on coming through 
the newly settled regions of the West, 
where everything is of rough wood _has- 
tily thrown together; temporary, flimsy, 
and ugly in the extreme, while here things 
are built to endure. An American would 
construct all these irrigating appliances of 
wood, with hideous tanks, flumes, etc., 
making a considerable saving in first cost, 
but needing a constant outlay for renewal. 
In Mexico, however, solid masonry is the 
tule in everything possible. The irrigat- 
ing canals are often carried across valleys 
on handsome aqueducts of stone or brick. 
Everything thus has a fitting place in the 
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landscape as an agreeable feature thereof, 
instead of vexing the eye with its crude- 
ness. This predominance of masonry 
over wood in all kinds of construction, 
though a heritage from Spain, is probably 
as largely due to the scarcity of wood, that 
can be easily worked, as to the climatic de- 
mands for durable construction. 

At San José de Guaymas there is ap- 
parently an inexhaustible stream of pure, 
soft-water, flowing down the valley under- 
ground, and very near the surface. But 
in the rainy season a resistless torrent tears 
down from the mountains, and has recently 
utterly ruined a handsome estate. 

We first stopped at the beautiful place 
of an Italian, who came penniless from his 
native land, and now has a beautiful ranche, 
affording a fine income from the cultiva- 
tion of fruit and vegetables. Here lovely 
roses were in bloom, to- 
gether with a delicate 
variety of lilac, and many 
other exquisite garden 
flowers. The great 
hedges of the prickly 
pear (opal manso) were 
striking features. It is 
cultivated for its fruit, 
and rises in great discs 
set upon each other edge- 
wise. 

All the places here- 
abouts are irrigated from 
wells, and from two of 
the neighboring estates 
tall smoke-stacks and 
white puffs of vapor told 
that steam had put its 
hands to the pumps. At 
La Laurita we found the 
most extensive attempt 
at irrigation by steam- 
pumping that has been 
tried anywhere. The 
gentleman who owns the 
place is a trained mining- 
engineer by profession, 
and he has applied his 
scientific knowledge as 
successfully to extracting 
riches from the surface 
of the earth as from its 
depths. The land under 
irrigation, about seventy- 
five acres, had _ been 
cleared up from the chaparral waste of the 
valley within three years, and now stretched 
away as level as a floor, a finished expanse 
of high cultivation, rich with growing 
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crops. The principal product was alfalta, 
or Chilian clover, which here grows the 
year round, is cut ten times a year, and 
sold in Guaymas at thirty-eight dollars a 
ton. There were also vines, orange-trees, 
and other fruits; sugar-cane and market 
vegetables, all flourishing finely. The 
water, pumped up by a centrifugal pump, 
worked by a steam-engine, at a cost of 
about eight dollars a day, ran into and out 
of a large tank at the rate of a thousand 
gallons a minute, and flowed over the 
ground in a large stream, clear, soft, and 
of a genial warmth. This stream was 
conducted from the tank underground for 
a short distance, and where it welled to the 
surface again a bath-house had been built 
over it, affording a delightful bath at all 
seasons. The tank was built just in front 
of a large square space enclosed by the 
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three sides of the roomy mansion. This 
space, paved with large red tile and roofed 
over, formed a beautiful great room that 
was half hall and half veranda. On the 
open side it was shaded by large grape- 
vines, which formed an arbor over the tank, 
and it seemed incredible that they were 
only two-and-one-half years old. 

It was a picture of contentment and 
plenty, looking out from this open hall 
over the prosperous, mountain-bordered 
landscape, stretching evenly away to the 
distant blue sea. The pumping-engine, 
throbbing and puffing close at hand, un- 
ceasingly through the day, accompanied 
by the murmur of plashing water, was 
beating the tact of the century into whose 
quickening life all Mexico at last is 
awakening. 

The dinner to which we sat down in 
this pleasant household, at a long table 
surrounded by a large family and as many 
guests, was an excellent example of the 
national cuisine. First there was vermi- 
celli soup ; then a palatable kind of a stew 
called Juchera, heaped on a large platter, 
and composed of meat, maize, beans, car- 
rots, gourds, and a variety of other vege- 
tables ; nice Mexican white bread, Graham 
bread, and wheat tortillas ; roast beef, new 
potatoes, sliced tomatoes; corn tortillas 
dressed with chle; a large roast Bramah 
fowl that looked like a turkey; tomato 
sauce mixed with chz/e; sweet potatoes, 
carrots, green peas, stewed beans flavored 
with onions; and, for dessert, quince mar- 
malade, bitter oranges preserved in panoche, 
or brown sugar, and native cheese. For 
drinking there was a prime claret, and, at 
the end of the meal, black coffee was 
served, and at the same time a soup-plate 
was filled with mescal poured over sliced 
limes and lumps of sugar. This was set 
on fire and burnt until all the alcohol was 
consumed; then the liquor was poured 
into little cordial-glasses and taken with 
the coffee, forming a delicious finish to the 
meal. Nearly all the edibles on the table 
were products of the place. 

Hermosillo, being but about five hours 
from Guaymas by rail, was a pleasant and 
easy place to visit, and I made the trip 
several times. After penetrating the adobe 
outskirts, which are about all one can see 
of the place from the railway station, it is 
seen to be a considerable city. The many 
business houses and shops give the place 
an air of importance, and it is the centre 
of the mining-interests of a large and im- 
portant section. 


Hermosillo is worthy of its name, the 
meaning of which is ‘‘a beautiful place.” 
The vegetation is luxuriant, and more than 
semi-tropical in character. Date-palms 
are grouped on every hand, showing dec- 
oratively above low roofs, and standing 
here and there in cultivated fields, their 
straight and slender columns, plumage- 
crowned, shooting up toa great height. 
The principal street, a broad thoroughfare, 
has been recently lined with rows of 
orange-trees, and when they are well- 
grown the effect mustbe enchanting. Even 
now they make a beautiful appearance. 
The fruit, being of the bitter variety, stands 
untouched upon the trees, a perennial 
adornment, the old oranges staying on the 
branches until the new ones ripen. The 
main plaza is ornamented in the same way. 
There are orange-orchards on every hand, 
and the demand for the fruit in the United 
States, now that the railway has given 
facilities for export, is causing great num- 
bers of new trees to be set out. The 
Sonora orange is fine in flavor, much supe- 
rior to that of California, and itis a delight 
to visit an orchard in the winter forenoon, 
strolling through the alleys of glossy, dark 
leafage, through which the sunlight filters 
and coins itself into little golden discs 
strewn over the brown pathway. You 
pluck here and there one of the most 
tempting globes of ruddy gold from its 
arborescent constellation, and, before you 
are aware of it, you have refreshed your- 
self with a good half-dozen. One’s first 
visit into an orange-orchard seems like an 
entrance into fairy-land, and the glorious 
sight is one that never palls with custom. 
Mine was made with some ladies from 
the North, and their delight did not sur- 
pass that expressed by the hospitable owner 
of the place, who sent us away with our 
carriage loaded with oranges and other 
fruits, saying that his guests’ demonstra- 
tions of pleasure were like his when he 
first visited an apple-orchard in California, 
and, with ‘his children, enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of pulling the strange Northern fruit 
from the boughs. So keen was his delight 
that he felt that he could not revive its 
memory too often by showing strangers 
from the sister republic an attention like 
that which had been paid him there. 

There are many other citrous fruits in 
Sonora besides oranges. Little limes grow 
very abundantly; there are enormous ¢a- 
ranjas, or citrons, whose thick rind pre- 
served makes the citron of commerce; the 
lima dulce, or sweet lemon, grows in some 
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of the gardens in what seems useless quan- 
tities, considering its thorough insipidness, 
although its skin has a most exquisite fra- 
grance. At one place my host presented 
me with a dozen lemons in parting. He 
came from the garden with a servant, and 
both were laden like the scriptural spies 
returning from Palestine with their famous 
grapes. The lemons were larger than 
cocoa-nuts, and I measured one which was 
seventeen inches in circumference. These 
lemons are so large that one has a suspi- 
cion that they are worthless except as curi- 
osities. On trial, however, they proved to 
be excellent. The pulp was coarse, but 
very juicy, and had a nice flavor, being 
hardly so sour as the ordinary lemon. 

The drive out to the ruined chapel of San 
Antonio, on the western edge of the city, 
is short and very pleasant. The way is 
througha narrow lane, shaded by large trees. 
On one side of the road an aceguza courses 
along like a brook, here and there dammed 
into sprightly little cascades by basins of 
masonry, with locks to turn the water into 
branch aceguzas that spread it over the 
land. In one place the stream crosses the 
road and is carried on a little brick-arched 
bridge over another aceguza running on a 
lower level, making a charming wayside 
bit as it disappears in a mass of embower- 
ing shrubery and tall canebrake. 

The road approaches the chapel in a 
broad curve. La Capilla de San Anto- 
nio makes a strikingly beautiful, though 
not very ancient ruin, for it dates back only 
to the first part of this century, and its 
condition is not the result of destruction, 
but of incompletion, on account of the 
death of the founder, —a lady who made a 
vow to erect a chapel in honor of Saint 
Anthony, in case her prayer that her mar- 
riage be blessed by a child was. granted. 
The chapel was never finished. It stands 
with wonderfully thick walls, spanned by 
great skeleton arches of brick, which were to 
have supported an arched roof of the same 
material, a few courses of which had been 
laid when the work stopped, showing how 
solid and enduring the structure would 
have been if completed. One arch was 
cracked and threatening to fall, and the 
vaulted dome was incomplete at the top, 
like half an egg-shell broken off at one end. 
The front door entered directly into a little 
chapel with a gaudy altar, occupying the 
space underneath what would naturally be 
the organ-loft. A Mass is held here only 
once a year; but on every Tuesday after- 
noon there is a pilgrimage of young girls 





hither to pray for good husbands. It is 
said that young men, with an eye to a 
chance for a good selection, have a habit 
of lounging around the neighborhood at 
the same time, this causing many a prayer 
to be speedily granted. Madame Calderon 
de la Barca, in her delightful book on 
‘* Life in Mexico,” tells of a similar pil- 
grimage-shrine near Vera Cruz, where the 
young women throw stones at the saint, 
‘**their good luck depending on their suc- 
cess in hitting the image, which is con- 
sequently in a lapidated, not to say dilap- 
idated, condition.” 

Around the chapel is a garden-patch. 
with vegetables and orange-trees, and a 
house is built against one side of the ruin, 
—the abode of the family owning the 
place. The good sefiora, who showed us 
the way to the top of the chapel-walls up a 
dark and narrow staircase, took pains to 
explain to ‘‘the worshipful sefiores, the 
Americans,” that she and her family, 
though owners of the chapel, were not 
Roman Catholics, but Protestants. They 
had lived in California for a long time and 
had there become converted to the ‘ true 
faith.” For ten years now they had been 
members of the Methodist Church. They 
permitted the maintenance of the little 
chapel out of regard for public sentiment ; 
but some day they intended to roof the ruin 
in, and make a fine dwelling-house of it. 

There was a wide and lovely view from 
the walls. The broad, level plain of the 
Sonora river valley reached away to the 
westward, irrigated for an average distance 
of two miles from the stream, whose waters. 
were drawn from its great sandy bed to 
create a broader river of fertility spreading 
over the land. It was Christmas day, and 
so fair a prospect had never before greeted 
our Northern eyes at Yuletide. The young 
green of the wheat fields, brilliant in the 
soft afternoon sunshine, was checkered 
with the darker hue of the perennially lush 
alfalfa. All this verdure, figured over with 
tufted palms, was like a strip of rich carpet 
rolled out over the brown country floor for 
the passage of Plenty’s dainty feet over this 
sunny. Southern land. This picture was 
set in arim of peaked mountains, rising 
from the plain near and far, and the course 
of the river could be traced as it caromed 
from mountain to mountain in its course, 
at each turn growing feebler and feebler, 
until it falls an easy victim to the thirsty 
earth, which drinks the last drop from its 
diminished veins. 

Sylvester Baxter. 
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Ir the doctrine of Darwin may be ap- 
plied to water-craft, the primitive ** dug- 
out” was the origin and the source of all 
inspiration in ship-building. And _ yet 
more primeval still —if the term admits 
of a comparative — was the log itself, to 
ride which must have been even more 
risky than the performance which Josh 
Billings describes as the most risky of all: 
** to straddle the back of a sixty-day note.” 
It was a stroke of genius on the part of 
some ancient mariner to discover that he 
could excavate the log and put himself in 
the place of the surplus wood. Once re- 
lieved from the danger of rolling over with 
the log, his next discovery was that his craft 
would move faster if both ends were 
sharpened. Then the question of com- 
parative speed brought up the problems of 
free-board, and sheer, and keel, until, 


through various stages of experimenting, 
and after hundreds of years, that marvel of 
naval architecture, the ocean-steamer, is 
evolved. At every stage the same adapta- 


tion to specialends is shown. The de- 
velopment has proceeded from one craft to 
another because new wants and new con- 
ditions have demanded new capabilities, 
until at last every want and every condi- 
tion appear to have been met, and the de- 
velopment appears to be arrested for the 
present. 

If our parallel holds good—that the 
steamer has descended from the log, after 
the manner of man’s alleged descent from 
the Ascidian—then we must also admit 
that in the case of water-craft as well 
there may be divergences or abnormal 
developments which betray the fact that 
they are offshoots, although they may have 
a generic, or even a specific, resemblance. 
What is known as the ornithorhynchus 
is one of these erring brethren among the 
mammals ; and some, not all, forms of the 
‘*canoe” of to-day might well be classed 
with the lost and wandering sisters of the 
floating craft. To ensure beyond perad- 
venture the survival of the fittest, and to 
commend the good in canoeing, shall be 
our present task. 

Amateur canoeing is rapidly changing 
from a science to anart. Indeed, there are 
already professors of the art. Ever since the 
formation of the Royal Canoe Club, in 1866 
— right upon the heels of Macgregor’s ex- 


ploits with the Rob Roy —the tendency has 
been away from the simplicity of knee-post- 
ure and single-bladed paddle, and toward 
the more comfortable accessories of seats, 
cushions, and back-boards, sails and centre- 
boards. The movement of canoeing — 
like that of all the forces in nature — has 
been along the lines of the least resistance. 
It was easy to convince the amateur pad- 
dler that his knees were reserved for his de- 
votions, and not for bracing himself against 
the well so that he might counteract and 
overcome the motion imparted to his craft 
by the larger waves. Once up from the 
floor—the centre of gravity being also 
raised — a seat with a back became neces- 
sary as a reminder of the comfortable arm- 
chair which had been left in the parlor at 
home. Then it was not difficult to go a 
step beyond and persuade the paddler that 
it was all very well to keep dipping his 
blade in the water; but, in order to get 
along in the world, it was necessary to stop 
paddling once in a while, and use the sail. 
From the sail it was a natural and very req- 
uisite thing to adopt the deck and centre- 
board; for the most troublesome enemy 
of either the paddler or the sailor is the 
windthatblows off the beam. Havingthus 
begun to make the Indian canoe retain no 
semblance, even in outward form, of its 
original shape, the other luxuries of air- 
tight compartments, cushions, rubber bags, 
life-preservers, camp stoves, and provision 
canisters were speedily forthcoming, until 
now, at this stage of the development, the 
native savage might often be pardoned for 
smiling at the effeminacy of the white 
man. 

There is much to be said in favor of the 
primitive, canoe, — not the dug-out, but 
its more airy successor, the birch-bark. 
Very few can exceed it in lightness. The 
frame is of white cedar. The sheathing is 
of the bark of the white birch (Betula 
papyracea),which can be used for all kinds 
of camping utensils, furnishes a ready fire, 
and is always at hand for the purposes of 
repairing. Spruce roots, well boiled, serve 
for tying and sewing. Thecross-bars are of 
hard wood. Could the construction of any 
craft be more simple, or the description more 
brief? It is the ideal — as well as the ne- 
cessary adjunct — of all aboriginal transpor- 
tation. The navigator in all modern canoes 
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faces in the direction of his movement, and 
he is ready at all times to avoid danger or 
to take advantage of either wind or water. 
The tiresome pull with oars he has neither 
to provide for nor to guard against. Long 
portages are made with ease, and surging 
rapids are run with safety. Ina word, the 
primitive canoe still holds its own, for river 
cruising, in spite of most of the so-called 
improvements of later years. The true pad- 
dler, no matter how much he may be 
allured by visions of ease with sails and 
centre-boards, must agree with an ardent 
lover of the pleasure, who has said: ‘* In 


the present rapid growth of canoeing it is 
hoped that the paddle will be the legiti- 
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open canoe must be decked over to keep 
him dry. It was this simple process, and 
the success of the experiment twenty years 
ago, which entitled Macgregor to become 
the acknowledged pioneer in the history 
of canoeing, and made the Rod Roy 
famous from the North Sea to the rivers 
of Damascus. The adventures of the 
plucky Scotchman gave a great impetus to 
canoeing in the sea-girt isle, which was 
soon felt on this side of the ocean. The 
New York Canoe Club was formed about 
twelve years ago, and since that time clubs 
have sprung up in all the chief cities, from 
Boston to San Francisco. These various 
clubs formed a central organization, under 
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mate means of propulsion, and not the sail. 
If men want to sail let them get keel-boats 
and open water. The canoe was meant 
for lesser surfaces.” 

But there is a more practical side to the 
question, as itis discussed by the successor 
of the Indian upon American soil. The 
white man has not the time — nor is there 
the necessity in his case— to paddle up the 
stream. The same wise arrangement which 
has located large rivers near large towns has 
also laid out the courses of those rivers close to 
the track of some friendly railroad, which 
takes the canoeist up to the head waters, 
whence he can paddle or float downward. 
Once at the mouth of the river he must 
cross baysor arms of the sea or lake ; and his 


the name of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion, at Lake George, in 1880. Thirty 
canoes were brought to this first meet. At 
the second meet, in the same place, in 1881, 
forty canoes appeared; and at the third 
meet there were one hundred and thirty. 
In 1883 the meet was at Stony Lake, in 
Canada, and nearly two hundred canoes 
were on hand. The meet for 1884 was at 
the Thousand Islands, where over two hun- 
dred canoeists put in an appearance. At 
least three-quarters of the canoes were of 
the open Canadian models, — a fact which 
was accounted for by the location of the 
meet. A great progress in everything re- 
lating to canoeing was evident since the 
meet of 1883. 
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A most interesting feature of this re- 
markable demand for canoes has been the 
revolution in building materials. The 
birch bark was at once discarded; but, in 
its place, the ‘‘ smooth skin” was adopted 
by some. Between the inner and outer 
skins, —each one-eighth inch in thickness, 
and running, with broken joints, across di- 
agonally, or fore and aft,—a cover of muslin 
was laid in paint; but, sooner or later, 
the water penetrated to the muslin, and the 
process of decay was rapid, it being impos- 
sible thereafter to avoid leakage. These 
skins were of white cedar, which weighsonly 
twenty-one pounds to the cubic foot ; while 
birch weighs forty-six pounds, and the 
harder woods, from that figure up to 
seventy-five pounds. The experiment with 
white cedar having proved a success, so far 
as the lightness and freedom from splitting 
were concerned, the rib-and-batten plan 
was tried, with better success. In this, 
the planks of cedar were of uniform thick- 
ness throughout. They were cut as nearly 
as possible in their correct shape, care 
being taken that the joints should be as 
perfect as possible. Inside of the boat 
a batten was then run over each seam, and 
nailed to the plank on either edge. Ribs 
were so notched that they would go over 
the battens. In this way it was discovered 
that red elm was the best wood for 
ribs, although oak was occasionally used. 
Hickory was soon found to be too perish- 
able a wood to be considered. Thus, by 
degrees, it became settled that oak took 
the lead over all the other woods for the 
keel; white pine for the centre-board, 
trunk, and the floor-boards and bulkheads ; 
hackmatack (tamarack) for the knees, and 
for the stem and stern-posts; white pine 
for the planking, if white cedar could not 
be found; spruce, pine, or cedar for the 
carlings ; black walnut, spruce, or pine for 
the gunwales; black walnut or oak for the 
combings ; mahogany, or Spanish cedar, for 
the rudder, deck, and hatches; and white 
pine or spruce for the spars and paddles. 

In this way, by a selection of the fittest, 
that canoe was, ere long. found to be the 
best which was built of a dozen kinds of 
wood ; those of paper, tin, or galvanized 
iron having been found unequal to the 
work that was put upon them. It also 
appeared, early in the controversy, that the 
clinker-built (or lap-streak) canoes, with 
streaks sawed, instead of twisted to place, 
offered the greatest amount of strength 
with the least amount of weight. It was 
also settled that air-tight compartments, 





formed by bulkheads or sealed canisters 
of copper or tin, were necessary for the 
safety of the canoe and its cargo. 

There is, however, a much more strik- 
ing manner of tracing the evolution of ca- 
noeing from the first attempts, of ten or 
fifteen years ago, down to the latest efforts 
in this line, and that is by the aid of dia- 
grams which will show the mid-ship sec- 
tion, the sheer section, and the deck plan 
of a dozen of the representative canoes. 
The mid-ship section is taken, of course, 
at the point of the greatest beam, which is 
usually— or should be — forward of the 
centre, so as to avoid crankiness. The 
sheer-section is cut vertically through the 
stem and the stern, and lengthwise through 
the keel. The deck plan shows the canoe 
as it appears to the owner, when he steps 
aboard for a cruise. 

In attempting to name and to classify 
what may be called representative canoes, 
we are at once met with the question, 
whether this one or that one is intended for 
rivers, for general cruising, or for the more 
ruffled surface of lakes, bays, and large in- 


lets of the sea. This triple-headed division . 


must be prominent all through our inquiry, 
and it is made necessary by the fact that 
the canoes which are best fitted for rivers 
are comparatively useless on lakes, and 
vice versa. This fact will be demonstrated 
at length, below. It is mentioned here, 
because almost all of the river and lake 
canoes may also be classed as general 


cruisers. The table of classes is as fol- 
lows : — 
Rivers. General Cruising. Lakes. 
Flerald, 
Peterboro, 
Rob Roy, Rob Roy, 
Traveling, Traveling, 
Juniper, Juniper, 
Stella Maris, Stella Maris, 
Grayling, Grayling, 
Diamond. Diamond, 
Shadow, Shadow, 
St. Lawrence, St.Lawrence, 
Ellard, Ellard, 
Nautilus. Nautilus, 
Princess, 
Stnageewen. 


The Herald is classed as fit only for 
rivers because it has no keel, no rudder, and 
no deck of any consequence. The sheer 
section and -the sheer plan repeat, with 
great exactness, the lines of the birch-bark 
canoe. The mistake of putting sails upon 
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such a craft is apparent. But the broad 
floor insures that lightness of draught 
which is required for river-cruising and 
its frequent portages. The absence of a 
keel is an advantage to any canoe in de- 
scending rivers ; for if a swift current causes 
the canoe to strike an obstruction sideways, 
the presence of a keel will often cause ‘an 
overturn. 
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owner, after the experience of one season, 
confessed that a length of thirteen feet and 
a breadth of twenty-six inches would be 
more satisfactory to him; and we must 
believe him, because he distributed tracts 
to the natives in all parts of Europe. In 
a general article, written after a trial of 
several summers, Mr. Macgregor states 
that the length may vary from twelve to 
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The Rob Roy has a keel of an inch or 


so, which is to its disadvantage in shoot- 
ing rapids. But in the use of the single- 
.bladed paddle the keel helps to keep the 
canoe straight to its course without such 
a decisive twist in the hand of the paddler. 
The original Rod Roy of Macgregor was 
fifteen feet long, twenty-eight inches beam, 
and nine inches deep at the cockpit, which 
was located amidships, and was fifty-four 
inches long and twenty inches wide. The 





fifteen feet; that the beam may range 
from twenty-six to thirty inches; and the 
depth from ten to sixteen inches. The 
American Rod Roy has usually had a length 
of fourteen feet; a beam of twenty-six 
inches; and a depth of eight and a half 
inches. The length, in all of these cases, is, 
of course, from the point of the stem to the 
point of the stern ; although the proposition 
to measure at the water-line has been 
seriously put forth. The weight of an 
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average-sized Roé Roy ought not to be over 
sixty-five pounds, as a weight much in ex- 
cess of that makes the canoe more trouble- 
some at portages. As a paddling canoe 
the Rob Roy served well enough in the 
sphere of a pioneer. A seven-foot double- 
bladed paddle — the blades being six inches 
broad — was an effective propelling instru- 
ment. The single mast, rigged with a lug 
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creased depth, would be a more sea-worthy 
boat. With these changes it was at first 
known as the od Roy of American waters, 
but the name was afterwards changed to 
the American Traveling canoe. The 
length of the Zraveling is 14 feet, the 
beam 26 inches, and the sheer from three 
to five inches. The English canoeists in 
the mean time had developed the Vautzlus, 
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and sprit, was as much as the egg-shaped 
bottom could carry, for the Rod Roy was a 
poor sea-boat by the side of the later forms 
of canoes. The India-rubber apron might 
keep the captain dry, but there was no 
need of having his apron and his deck con- 
stantly wet. 

The American devotees of canoeing 
were the first to discover that a modified 
Rob Roy, with considerably more sheer, a 
trifle more bearing, together with an in- 


of which further mention will be made 
presently. 

Before we leave the craft which are 
canoes, strictly speaking, we must pre- 


sent the Juniper, which is noteworthy’ 


for retaining the shape of the birch- 
bark, while the material and the manner 
of construction are totally different. The 
material is white cedar, matched and 
driven together crosswise of the keel, 
which is generally a mere strip of 
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with a keel of an inch and a _ half. 
The bearings are full and broad, and 
the extreme lightness of the boat makes 
it exceedingly desirable for rivers and 
for light cruising. The deck is high and 
shapely, and the cockpit is of generous 
proportions. A tandem Juniper is fif- 
teen feet six inches long, and twenty- 
nine inches in the beam. The depth 
is ten inches, and the sheer is nine 
inches. The cockpit is about nine 
feet in length, reliance being placed upon 
canvas hatches or aprons to keep the 
sailors and the cargo dry. The latter 
is stowed amidships, between the two 
voyagers. A single mast carries all 
the sail that the oval bottom will 
resist without a centre-board; and the 
construction of the boat is such that 
any addition would cause extra timbers, 
thereby increasing the weight. As a 
paddler the Jumtper is a success, when 
a head wind does not strike the bow. As 
a sailer the Juzz¢fer, in the absence of a 
centre-board, must drift at the mercy of the 
wind. 

The Stella Maris and the Gray- 
ling are the same, except that the 
beam of the former is twenty-six 
inches, and of the latter twenty-seven 
inches. The length of both is four- 
teen feet. The sheer is six inches at 
the bow, and five inches at the stern; 
and the broad bearings make the canoe 
a good sailer, whether it is known by 
the one name or the other. The addition 
of a centre-board, of the folding variety, 
is necessary to supplement the shallow 
keel; but even with this there is some- 
times trouble in beating to windward, 
when the prow is cut away too far at the 
point where it strikes the water-line. 
‘The curved stern-post offers additional diffi- 
culties in the way of steering, which 
are hardly compensated by building out 
the lower rudder-eye with a _ metallic 
triangle. These two styles of canoes 
are almost perfect as they are; but, for 
sailing, another streak should be added, 
which would increase the depth from 
two to three inches. With these changes, 
and with a straight stern-post, either 
the Stella Maris or the Grayling 
would be hard to beat for general cruis- 
ing. The EZilard model meets some 
of these requirements, as will be noted 
presently. 

Now. to build up the Stedla Maris, the 
Grayling or any other variety of canoe, 
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means not only an increased depth, but an 
increased beamalso. The larger the beam 
the longer—and, therefore, the more 
wasteful of muscle — must be the paddle. 
To combine the advantage of a broad beam 
and a short paddle, the Sradow canoe 
was devised. Since that is an eminently 
sea-worthy craft, a description of it must be 
deferred for the present. The peculiar 
feature of the Déamond is the abrupt 
tumbling inward of the planking after the 
dead-rise is well up above the water-line. 
This **tumble-home” (which is much 
greater than in the Shadow) gives a nar- 
rower beam at the well, or cockpit, and 
allows the use of an eight-foot paddle, 
where a nine-foot paddle would be re- 
quired if the dead-rise were carried up to 
the level of the deck. The fore-body of the 
Diamond presents straight water-lines ; 
but in the after-body the lines are too angular 
to make a good finish near the stern. The 
Diamond is, therefore, an easy paddler ; and 
it is a fairly safe canoe, although the beam 
has been narrowed down to suit the use of 
the paddle. The tandem Diamond is 
sixteen feet long, and it has a beam of 
thirty-six inches. ‘The cockpit is ten feet 
long, and reliance is placed on rubber 
aprons. With a centre-board this tandem 
will carry nearly ninety feet of sail, thus 
making it worthy to be classed among the 
canoes which may be adapted for cruising 
upon lakes; but to insure the dryness of 
the crew and cargo the sheer must be in- 
creased from three to four inches. 

We have now made the round of the 
representative canoes which are fit for 
paddling; the doors must be closed, so 
that an account of stock may be taken. We 
have not attempted to enumerate all of the 
varieties ; for that would be tedious. Only 
those, therefore, which have offered some 
new idea or some new departure in canoe- 
ing have been mentioned. According to 
the constitution of the American Canoe 
Association, ‘*‘ A canoe, in order to be 
placed on the association list, and to be 
entered for races, must be a boat sharp at 
both ends, and not more than thirty-six 
inches wide on deck. She may be propelled 
by sails or paddle, or both ; but she must be 
capable of being efficiently propelled by a 
double-bladed paddle.” Judged by this 
standard the seven canoes which have been 
described comprise all the new features 
that are worth noting. Other innovations 
and so-called ‘‘ improvements” have been 
made one season only to be thrown away 
the next. Even the subject of paddles has 
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been agitated, back and forth, between the 
single-blade and the double-blade, until the 
latest verdict is in favor of the latter. The 
length of paddles has beendiscussed, in view 
of the fact that the long or short arms of the 
paddler, and the broad or narrow beam 
of his canoe must settle that question, re- 
gardless of theories. As to the standard 
form of the canoe, — chiefly for paddling, 
— that must always be a difficult matter to 
decide, where the tastes and experiences of 
canoeists are so varied. There isa general 
agreement, however, that the length of the 
paddling canoe should be from thirteen to 
fourteen feet, and the beam not to exceed 
twenty-seven inches. There should be no 
keel, but a broad keelson not less than 
four inches wide. From this the plank- 
ing should be well rounded up, so that the 
draught may be as light as possible. The 
rocker should be very slight, otherwise an 
inch or two is added tothe draught. Three 
or four inches are ample for the free-board, 
and the sheer should never be more than 
two or three inches at the bow, and an 
inch or two at the stern. A craft of this 
sort, it need hardly be observed, cannot be 
modelled after the early forms of English, 
American, or Canadian canoes. The evo- 


lution of canoeing has given us the Sted//a 


Maris and the Diamond as the latest 
and best models for paddling; and it is 
largely a matter of taste as to which shall 
be chosen. 

Six of the eight river canoes we have 
classified as fit not only for rivers, but 
also for general cruising. That is to say, 
they will behave well if the expanse of 
water is not too large. When rough water 
comes the Herald and the Funper miss 
the flat bottom and the keel, however 
slight it may be, the loss of which is not 
compensated by their increased sheer. 
The Travelling, the Rob Roy, the Stella 
Maris, the Grayling and the Déa- 
mond, —all of them feel the need of more 
sheer and free-board, which of course means 
a proportionate increase of beam, although 
most of them have the broad keelson. We 
must, therefore, look to another class of 
general cruisers to find our best models for 
canoes which will sail over the bays and 
inlets with safety, and at the same time 
will ride out a heavy sea. Among this 
class the Shadow was a pioneer, and still 
remains one of the leading types of sailing 
canoes. The length is fourteen feet and 
the beam at the broadest part is about 
thirty inches. The free-board is apparent- 
ly narrowed, because, not far above the 
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water-line the planking commences to 
‘“*tumble home.” This is a distinctive 
feature of the Skadow, and it has been 
exaggerated in the Diamond. The ad- 
vocates of such a departure from the lines 
of the ancient canoe feel justified in claim- 
ing that the new model gives a flat floor 
and a broad beam for sailing, and a narrow 
beam for paddling. The house is divided 
on the question of whether or not the canoe 
is more stiff. The sheer is made as large 
as is necessary, save in the very heaviest 
seas, and the paddler is therefore saved the 
‘‘ waste of tissue” in exerting himself 
against a head wind. The straight stern- 
post of the Shadow must also command 
a verdict in its favor. 

The controversy about the ‘+ tumble- 
home’”’ of the Shadow, led to the build- 
ing of the St. Lawrence, which is almost 
precisely like the Shadow, save that the 
dead-rise of the planking continues to the 
gunwale, making a beam of thirty-one 
inches instead of twenty-eight, as in the 
Shadow. This, of course, is largely a 
matter of taste; but, if the canoeist ex- 
pects to paddle, the original Shadow must 
be the choice of the two. The tandem 
St. Lawrence and the tandem Shadow 
are made, with the length increased to six- 
teen feet, for the use of two persons. 

Mention has already been made of the 
Grayling, or the Stella Maris, enlarged by 
an extra plank, thus adding three inches to 
the free-board and two inches to the beam. 
The length is made fourteen feet and six 
inches, instead of fourteen feet. With 
these changes the Szake, of the new 
model known as the #élard, became the 
champion sailer of the meet of 1883; and 
further experiments and trials of this model 
are anxiously awaited by the fraternity of 
canoeists. The curved stern-post, however, 
is doomed if the cruiser expects to use a 
rudder to any advantage. An improved 
variety of the Ellard, the Mohican, shows 
a straight stern-post. There is blood on 
the moon while the battle between the 
Shadows and the Eélards is impending. 

By its priority of development the WVazu- 
tilus should have been mentioned long 
ago, as it was devised by an Englishman, 
Mr. Baden-Powell, soon after the od Roy 
had turned the heads of all the amateur 
navigators. We have preferred not to 
speak of the Mautzlus until now because 
it is eminently a sailing canoe. It has the 
same general- dimensions with the other 
canoes, — length, fourteen feet; beam, 
twenty-eight inches, —but its most dis- 
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tinctive feature is a sheer so excessive as 
to make most canoeists condemn it, — the 
stem-post and the length of the stern-post 
being twenty-three and nineteen inches 
respectively. These points are copied from 
the kayak of the Greenlander, which can 
live in any sea. An 18-foot Nautilus, 
it will be recalled, crossed the Atlantic ; 
but any one who will step inside the 
Old South Church museum, in Boston, 
will see that the Wautzlus, in that shape, 
cannot be called a canoe. Even when 
it is cut down-to the proportions of a 
fourteen-foot boat, the high bows of the 
Nautilus take so much wind that the 
paddle can be used to no advantage. 
A modified form has therefore arisen, 
which is known as the Wautilus No. 2, 
wherein the exaggerated features of the 
original Mautzlus have been pruned down 
to the requirements of stiller water and 
the paddle. The dimensions of this 
junior edition, aside from the length and 
beam, are, sheer forward, nine inches; 
sheer aft, four inches; depth amidships, 
ten inches. 

Of the thirteen representative canoes in- 
cluded in the tabulated statement above it 
will be seen that ten are classed as general 
cruisers. This means that by the addition 


of a centre-board (folding or otherwise) they 
may adapt themselves to the new conditions 


that follow the use of sails. The centre- 
board is impracticable in the Rod Roy, the 
Traveling, the Stella Maris, and the Juni- 
per. Inthe Grayling, and the Diamond, 
the lack of free-board and sheer makes the 
operation of sailing, with a centre-board, 
rather too moist to be pleasant. It is only 
when we reach the Shadow, the St. Law- 
rence, the Ellard, and the Nautilus, that 
we find boats that are really sea-worthy, 
and in which the centre-board is so useful 
as to make it worth while to be retained 
through all the portages, rapids, and shoals 
of the rivers. The four canoes last named 
are good sailers in almost any weather 
upon the surface of any lake; and by lake 
we mean something larger than Cayuga, or 
Seneca, or George. But in making them 
sea-worthy the tendency has been to make 
them too heavy and too deeply keeled for 
shallow mountain streams. Is there a com- 
promise craft, one which will behave equally 
well on the placid river and on the ruffled 
lake? If there is it should be named. 
By whatever name it may be known it is 
safe to say that it cannot vary much from 
this description: length, not to exceed 
fifteen feet; beam, twenty-eight to thirty 
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inches; sheer, five inches at the bow and 
three inches at the stern; keelson, from 
three to eight inches; as wide a free-board 
as can be given with a depth of eleven 
inches amidships; no hatches, but a gen- 
erous cockpit from which the water is 
kept by rubber aprons; a full model insur- 
ing a light draught and plenty of room for 
storage ; and a folding centre-board of the 
lightest weight,— brass is the best for 
either salt or fresh water. The way is 
open for the inventor who shall combine all 
these desirable points in a single canoe 
which will do the double duty of cruising 
on rivers, and on inlets, and small lakes. 

For the larger lakes there are two other 
types of canoes which may be propelled 
by the double-bladed paddle, although not 
so ‘* efficiently ’’ as those which have been 
already described. Both of them, in fact, 
are decidedly of the sailing order, and 
they are not intended for use on rivers, save 
when the portages occur at rare intervals. 
It will readily be inferred that they are 
heavier than the average canoe that is in- 
tended for river-cruising. The first is 
known as the Princess, a product of Cin- 
cinnati. It was designed by ex-Commo- 
dore Longworth. The length is fourteen 
feet, and the beam, which is forward of 
the centre, is thirty-one inches. A larger 
size is fifteen feet long and thirty-six and 
a quarter inches beam. The model is very 
full, and the keelson is broad. Of coursea 
centre-board is also required. The record 
of the Prizcess under sail is a good one, 
and it may be that this is the long-awaited 
canoe for sailing purposes only. 

The second of the two lake-boats — and 
the last one upon our list —is the Szza- 
geewen. Like the Princess it is possible 
to paddle it fairly well; but a pair of very 
light oars, with removable outriggers, is 
more satisfactory, the paddle being reserved 
for short stretches of smooth water, and 
the oars serving to raise ‘¢a white-ash 
breeze.” The Sizageewen is an enlarged 
duck-boat from the Detroit river. In its 
smaller form it is better than the sneak-box, 
because it is sharp at the stern, and can be 
paddled either way. In its larger form it 
is lighter than the sneak-box ; it will stand 
as much banging by land, and it is more 
sea-worthy. The Szxageewen, single, is 
only twelve feet long ; but the beam is from 
thirty to thirty-four inches. The keelson, 
instead of being only seven or eight inches 
broad, is twenty-four inches broad, and it 
runs each way toward the stem and the 
stern on the arc of a circle whose radius 
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is about fifteen feet. The larger-sized 
Sinageewen — for two or even three per- 
sons—is sixteen feet long, with a beam 
of thirty-six to forty inches at the load-line. 
The keelson is twenty-eight inches broad, 
and the radius of its arcs is about twenty- 
three feet. The keelson, therefore, forms 
a broad floor which makes this style of 
canoe less liable than any other to capsize. 
A keel of two inches is run along the bot- 
tom of the keelson, and this is supple- 
mented by a centre-board consisting of brass 
or iron leaves, which fold up inside of a 
box standing not more than four or five 
inches above the inside floor. From the 
outer edge of the keelson the planking has 
a dead rise at an angle of one hundred and 
forty degrees, the planking itself being 
formed of two streaks of bass-wood, which 
are rabbeted and fastened with copper tacks ; 
the outer surface is, therefore, a smooth- 
skin, and so is the inner, except where the 
elm or cedar knees are placed to secure 
stiffness. The free-board is six inches, even 
with a heavy load; and to this must be 
added nine inches of deck amidships, be- 
fore the oval cockpit is reached. Reliance 
for dryness is had upon rubber blankets 
and aprons. As no great dependence is 
placed upon the paddle the sheer is well 
developed, being about seven inches at 
the bow and five inches at the stern. This 
increased sheer leaves a generous space at 
either end for the storage of tents and 
camp utensils; while the sails, spars, oars, 
and paddles are readily kept under the 
deck at the sides of the cockpit. The 
stem and stern are equally straight, and 
they are at the same angle — one hundred 
and twenty degrees — with the keel. The 
fact that the bow presents this angle to the 
water, instead of an angle of from one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and 
sixty degrees, as is the case with many 
other canoes, insures the success of the 
Sinageewen as a sailer, care being taken 
to have the main-mast well forward. In 
fact, the Stzageewen will out-point almost 
any one of all the other canoes when it 
comes to a trial of tacking. The safety of 
this style of canoe, together with the com- 
paratively small cost of building it, gives 
promise that for sailing and camping pur- 
poses chiefly it may be, in some modified 
form, perhaps, one of the standard models. 
The only practicable sail for such a large 
craft is the ‘* leg of mutton.” 

Now, of all of the later canoes that we 
have named, the Stzageewen ought not to 
be calleda canoe. It is the ornithorhyn- 


chus. It would not be received into the 
canoe family by its founder, the Ameri- 
can Indian. What did the red-man ever 
have to do with sails and centre-board? 
and what a departure to put them in his 
original craft! To adapt the model of the 
craft to oars, centre-board, and sails is to 
make the shape no longer that of a canoe. 
Our story, therefore, has been not so much 
that of the evolution of the canoe as it has 
been the history of ‘* canoeing it,” or the 
various attempts to ‘+ do” the canoe. Our 
argument, if we have any, must divide it- 
self into two forks at this point. On one 
we shall stick the proposition that for river 
cruising the nearer the canoeist follows the 
style and weight of the birch-bark, the 
more satisfactory will be his trip. Sails, 
centre-boards, and masts he should leave at 
home. On the other fork we insist upon 
placing the statement that, for sailing pur- 
poses, an entirely different canoe should 
be built, the chief requirements of which 
may readily be gathered from what has 
been said already. There are not many 
canoeists who like river-paddling and lake- 
sailing equally well. Let the canoeist 
choose ‘*tunder which king, Bezouian?” 
His own preferences should guide him as 
to which kind of boat he must have; but 
whichever it is let him procure the best. 
If he is not able to choose, and if his time is 
ample and his pocket-book plethoric, let 
him have one canoe solely for the paddle 
and another solely for the sail. 

There is one mistake which is often 
made by the amateur canoeist, and it is 
sometimes made by boat-builders who 
ought to know better; and that is to ex- 
pect the same model to behave as well 
under sail as under paddle. To dream of 
such a thing is to lose sight of all the 
scientific principles upon which a boat is 
constructed. You might as well insist 
upon a railroad train keeping the track 
when the speed is increased without the 
outer rail of the curve having been raised, 
as to think that the primordial canoe can 
go faster than a certain pace without being 
swamped. If any one has doubts about 
this let him ‘‘ take a line” from a tug-boat 
or from a passing tow, and he will discover 
that even a sailing canoe will not always 
carry itself right side up under the in- 
creased speed. The lines of a sailing 
canoe, constructed on scientific principles, 
differ as widely from those of a paddling 
canoe on the one hand, as they do from 
those of a steam-yacht on the other. And 
it is this question which will trouble the 
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builder in the future more than oe 
of weight and draught. 

We might continue our inquiry so as to 
dwell upon the relative merits of ‘* fold- 
ing’’ and of * oscillating” centre-boards. 
We might also trace the development of 
the sails of canoes from the originals of the 
Rob Roy down through the ‘* Ross latteen” 
to the ‘‘batten lug,’ and the ‘* Mohican 
sail.” To dwell upon them would be in- 
consistent with our doctrine — formulated 
above —that the sailing canoe is outside 
the family of canoes. We might also give 
our ** opinion” as to camping and fishing 
outfits, and munitions de bouche in gener- 
al ; but every canoeist at every ‘‘ camp-fire” 
during the winter would think his own ex- 
perience was better. That is the logical 
sequence of allowing him to think that his 
own canoe is the best. To thrust our 


opinions on this topic upon the innocent 
and unsuspecting fraternity might act as a 
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HEALTH is in fashion. Girls no longer 
pride themselves upon painfully pinched 
feet, spider-like waists, and a breakfast 
appetite which can compass nothing more 
than a sip of coffee and a crumb. of toast. 

Women who have been taught by suffer- 
ing their need of strong bodies are turning 
with keen interest to the cultivation of 
physical endurance. Even delicate women 
are learning that it is quite possible to dis- 
inherit an hereditary ill. A wise system- 
atic bodily training, inspired by a firm be- 
lief in the power of mind over matter, can 
conquer weakness and make it strength. 

The healthiest women, and therefore the 
happiest ones, are those who are most in 
the open air. But exercise, as every one 
knows, must be taken judiciously, and 
must have some other motive than itself in 
order to accomplish its end. 

Time was that the typical American 
woman was faded and old before, she 
reached middle-life. But the girl of the 
decade is maturing her charms into the 
womanly graces of health and common 
sense. Kensington work does not take up 
all the time of young women of leisure, and 
feminine novel-readers require more health- 
ful pabulum than of yore. Sensible men 
encourage their wives and daughters in all 
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firebrand. We withdraw the firebrand 
before it is offered, and are content to have 
already advanced enough opinions to draw 
the fire of some of the brethren who claim 
to ‘* know better.’’ 

Whatever may be the future of canoeing, 
— whether or no it can be confined within its 
legitimate sphere, — the amateur must ever 
remember his obligations to those fearless 
men who have evolved the pleasure and 
placed it at the head of amusements which 
combine out-of-door life with a healthy 
muscular development. Macgregor must 
always stand as the pioneer. But among 
the names which Americans more espe- 
cially will delight to honor are those of 
Guernsey, Alden, Norton, Neide, Bishop, 
Nickerson, Oliver, Monroe, Wilkin, Gib- 
son, Vaux, Fernow, Sears, Rand, Stevens, 
Whitlock, Rogers, Wulsin, Barney, Hub- 
bard, and the brothers Wackerhagen. 


Frederic G. Mather. 
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forms of strengthening exercise. Sensible 
youths choose the society of the maiden 
who is equal to a reasonable amount of 
exertion in out-of-door pleasures, and the 
girl whose strength is small misses many 
invitations by sea and shore. There is no 
doubt that woman’s right to a healthy body 
is on the way to full recognition. 

Every form of exercise or recreation that 
takes girls and women out of doors is a 
direct power in making the health and 
happiness of the world. The growing use 
of the tricycle is a very good thing, and its 
agreeable features need only to be known 
to be keenly enjoyed. The first prejudice 
against it has faded so fast that it no longer 
exists, except in certain mental corners. 
The tricycle offers to women the charm of 
country runs, the attraction of novelty, and 
the blessing of added strength. 

But tricycling is not only for the pleas- 
ure-seeker or the health-wooer. It is a 
practical mode of locomotion. The time 
is not far off when a large number of those 
whom Miss Phelps calls ‘‘ the blessed busy 
women who support themselves,’’ will 
adopt the tricycle for daily service. It is 
coming more and more into favor. It has 
already won its place in the parks and 
suburbs of our large cities, and every lady 
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who has persevered till she has gained 
strength and confidence for its extended 
use is enthusiastic in its praise. The tricy- 
cle has come to stay. I donot doubt that 
within ten years there will be thousands 
of women riding in the United States 
where there are now scores. The fact 
that every city, town, and village has 
its quota of women doctors will do 
much to bring the machine into very 
general use. They know what their sex 
needs. They know that invalid women 
need chiefly an object in life beyond the 
petty thought of self, and the absurd fos- 
tering of their real and imaginary ills. 
Life becomes beautiful to the spiritual 
vision as fast as physical conditions grow 
harmonious, and this harmony is promoted 
by external pleasures that react upon body 
and mind to tone and vivify both. 

Conceding, therefore, that the pleasure 
of tricycle-riding is a healthful one, let us 
look at the matter of its use practically. 
The first thing to be considered in the 
mind of every woman is the fact that ** peo- 
ple will look.” Yes, they will, but I have 
yet to find that they look with any other 
feeling than admiration and envy —admi- 
ration of the fleet three-wheel, and envy 
of its fortunate rider. I have letters from 
a great many lady riders, and all unite in 
saying that the ‘‘ looking” of the unini- 
tiated has not proved the dreadful bugbear 
that it seemed before it was encountered. 
And, certainly, the saddle of the tricycle 
is no more conspicuous a place than the 
box-seat of a drag, which is the social 
ambition of so many ladies. Nor is one 
more noticeable when wheeling through 
country roads, attended or alone, than 
when on horseback. In city parks a lady 
can now always find other tricyclists, and 
plans of runs together can easily be ar- 
ranged among friends. Indeed, it is easier 
for the timid to ride when others join to 
share that dreaded gaze of non-riders, and 
clubs of ladies are to be heartily recom- 
mended. For where two, or three, or a 
dozen ride, the grace of popularity is 
thrown over the exercise, and proves anew 
the truth of that strong young adage which 
has so quickly gained a stable place in the- 
language, ‘* Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.” 

Having determined to ride, the first 
thing a woman will naturally consider is, 
what must be worn. In taking up the 
matter of the proper dress for the tricycle 
Irun up against a large subject. Since the 
time of the earliest feminine annals down 
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to the latest fashion-book, gowns have been 
things of importance to the wearers there- 
of. Doubtless the most comfortable dress 
for riding would be an adaptation of what 
is known as the mountain-suit. When a 
woman or girl dons this garb in the Alps 
or the Sierras she is at once pronounced 
picturesque and sensible. But civilization 
in its present state demands a superfluity 
of petticoats, or at least a semblance of 
such. 

Every woman who rides determines for 
herself, in a short time, that she has hit 
upon the true and only suitable garb. 
The ideal costume combines comfort, and 
that subtler and more important element 
of becoming grace. The dress should be 
one in which a lady may appear, when off 
the machine, without exciting comment 
upon the oddity of her appearance. For 
the future of the tricycle is not incompati- 
ble with the thought of a calling-list or a 
shopping-bag, and a lady wishes first and 
always to look like a lady. But simplicity 
goes hand in hand with gentle breeding or 
refined tastes, and common-sense calls 
constantly for its reign. A correspondent 
writes me that she finds the best dress for 
her use is a sort of princesse robe or ulster 
about the length of an ordinary walking- 
dress, made to button from throat to hem. 
It is quite snug-fitting, and with no extra 
fulness in the skirt to get in the way of 
the machine. This seems to me a most 
sensible and healthful style of garment. 
and one which I can recommend with good 
conscience, for it does away with all frip- 
peries, unless one cares for a little plaiting 
around the hem, and it prophesies a new era 
of naturalness in feminine dressing. No 
style of dress since Athenian days has been 
more natural, simple, and artistic than the 
form called the princesse. It disperses 
with multiplied bands around the waist, 
and if the under-clothing is arranged in like 
manner, it gives the freest scope for the 
play and development of the vital muscles. 
A lady-rider will do well to put away the 
corset altogether. There are well-fitting 
waists which answer the purpose infinitely 
better, and dispense with the unhealthful 
pair of steels. 

No white or light-colored garments 
should be worn beneath the dress. Dark 
merino stockings, the color of the suit, are 
preferable, and if wide knickerbockers are 
substituted for skirts, a great advantage 
will be found in freedom and grace of 
movement. The present style makes a 
cap of the gown material quite the thing, 
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and dark strong gloves, preferably of dog- 
skin or chamois, should be worn. Gloves 
are an expensive item, unless one gets the 
best and strongest. But a good pair of 
dog-skin gauntlets or mosquetaires will out- 
last a deal of strain and friction. It often 
happens that a novice finds herself taking 
hold of the wheels instinctively to help a 
little at some sharp incline, and if care- 
lessness ever causes a sudden scramble, it 
is good to have gloves that can quit handle 
or brake hastily without too much wear. 
Of course a thinner glove is sometimes nec- 
essary in summer. Jersey and silk gloves 
have a tendency to rub a tender hand, and 
a lady whose hands perspire readily will 
perhaps be best suited with a lisle glove, 
cheaply replaced when worn, and of some 
dark color to harmonize with her dress. 
For morning or late afternoon, even in 
summer, the dog-skin gloves will not often 
be found uncomfortable. They may be 
purchased with strengthening pieces be- 
tween the thumb and finger, or these may 
be put in by deft fingers in a little time, 
with the help of some bits of chamois-skin. 
It is a good plan to perforate the palm of 
the glove, if it is found too warm. It is 
advisable to wear flannel next to the skin 
for at least three-fourths of the year in this 
climate, and this practice does away with 
an inconvenient number of garments, 
especially if, as recommended, one wears 
the union under-garment. Fora long run, 
change of clothing can very easily be taken 
in the carrying bag or basket of the ma- 
chine. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
a display of jewelry or ribbon-ends is 
quite out of taste for the tricycle rider. It 
is better to wear a low shoe, a Newport or 
something of that style, when riding; but 
this is not quite indispensable. A lady 
who wishes to try wheeling should not 
feel that an expensive special outfit is 
necessary, and that one cannot mount, even 
for experiment, without having spent time, 
money, and anxiety in getting up a costume. 
But as she rides, each will determine by 
her own likings and needs what is best for 
herself inthe matter of dress. And if, for 
example, one prefers a Jersey, another a 
Newmarket, and the third the ordinary 
bodice, it will not materially affect the ad- 
vantages to be gained. 

The rider is often asked if it is not hard 
to propel the tricycle. I did not find it 
so, and in one of my early rides I had the 
possibility of its easy learning demon- 
strated very practically. I called at the 
house of a friend who has two daughters, 
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strong, active girls, aged sixteen and twelve 
years. The elder tried the machine for a 
short distance and pronounced herself 
much pleased with it. Then the younger 
one begged to be allowed to mount. Her 
mother cautioned her to be wise in her 
riding, adding that the little maiden pulled 
the strongest oar of any girl on the lake 
which was one boundary oftheirlawn. To 
our surprise, she ran lightly off for a mile 
and returned with no fatigue, no accidents, 
a charming color and an immense enthusi- 
asm over her first trial of the tricycle. 

‘**But does it never tire you?” I have 
been asked. Oh, yes, indeed —at first. 
For a person not endowed with the elastic 
vigor of my little friend it takes several at- 
tempts to ride even a short distance with 
no lameness or fatigue. 

But if one is very careful at first not to 
ride to the point of weariness and exhaust- 
ion comparatively little resolution is needed 
to persevere, until, as in horseback-riding, 
the exertion gives exhilaration instead of fa- 
tigue. And, fond as one may be of saddle 
and bridle, she must own the advantages 
of the tricycle. The best of horses will 
sometimes frighten or grow stubborn ; and, 
when one compares the awkward, unsafe, 
and unhealthful position which the side- 
saddle enforces with the upright natural- 
ness of standing on the pedals of a tricycle, 
the advantage of the latter is patent. When 
seated rightly, well forward on the saddle, 
the knees will be perfectly straight, and 
the action in pedalling be as free and 
natural as in walking. The toes should 
rest on the front bar of the pedals, and 
the ball of the foot act as the leverage of 
propulsion. The vertical position is far 
easier,and if, in riding, the saddle should 
slip down to make the bending of the 
knee possible, it should be promptly raised 
by means of the wrench always to be 
found in the tool-bag which is fastened 
to the tricycle. Every lady-rider should 
get thoroughly familiar with the contents of 
that tool-bag, and learn to manage her steed 
herself in case of any slight irregularity 
in its action. 

One.soon comes to have something the 
same attachment for a tricycle that a favorite 
horse inspires, and to care for its well- 
being in much the same way. And though 
its only food is oil, that should be of the 
very best, and should be supplied at regular 
intervals and in suitable quantities. Oil 
either of the two large wheels at the small 
hole in the case encircling the axle between 
the sides of the frame of the machine and 








the inner flange of the wheel. Oil in the 
four small holes punched in the main shaft 
connecting the wheels and the central case, 
by removing the small screw in the middle 
surface. The crank-shaft should be oiled 
under the steel spring at each end of the 
shaft, and the pedals between the cone at 
each end and the face of the pedal, allow- 
ing the oil to run down between the face 
and the cone. The front wheel is oiled 
under the steel spring on its hub, and its 
head by unscrewing the cap on its top and 
dropping oil into the cap. In a machine 
with ball-bearings these should be oiled, 
except the main shaft and the front wheel, 
at least once a month. The small wheel 
will demand attention once a week, and 
the main shaft not more than once or twice 
during the wheeling season. <A piece of 
chamois-skin is indispensable, and I find 
that a brush makes a very fine curry-comb 
for the rubber tires, before the polishing 
application of the chamois begins on the 
spokes, handles, and so on. The handles 
should be almost at the full arm’s length, 
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when adjusted for riding. The nearer this 
rule is obeyed the more power will be 
gained, especially for going up-hill; but 
if the handles are placed so that stooping 
is necessary, the additional power gained 
is not compensated by the ugly appearance 
and the swing which is given to the 
shoulders. 

It may be all very well for racing bi- 
cyclists to turn themselves into V’s and 
W’s of exertion on the track, but it is an 
ungainly way of adding force, and one 
that ladies scarcely need be cautioned 
against. It is true that a few women, both 
in this country and in England, have rid- 
den ‘‘ against time.” This is only deplora- 
ble, but of course there are misuses of all 
forms of pleasure and exercise. And the 
ladies with whom wheeling is gaining a 
real hold are those who care more for 
the possession of strength than for its dis- 
play; more for the breadth and beauty 
of physical culture, and for the common- 
sense of tricycling, than for any sort of 
record-making. 

Minna Caroline Smith. 


SWORD-FISHING OFF MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


MArTHA’s VINEYARD, the large island off 
the coast of Massachusetts, has lately been 
invested with a melancholy interest by the 
wreck of the steamship Czty of Columbus 
on ‘* Devil’s Bridge.” My associations 
with the picturesque island are of a more 
agreeable character, for it was from its 
shores that I embarked on my first venture 
after sword-fish. I was then staying at 
the little town of Edgartown, at the other 
extreme of the island from Gay Head, 
whose warning light proved no safeguard 
for the ill-fated steamer. My attention had 
often been attracted to the odd-looking fish 
with bony projections, or swords, extend- 
ing from their pointed heads as they lay in 
heaps on the gray old wharf at the close 
of a summer’s day. Having read exciting 
narratives of the encounters of these fish 
with the whale, and of the terrible execu- 
tion done by their sharp and _ piercing 
swords, I was eager to witness the sport of 
catching them. 

As sword-fishing was then a profitable 
branch of business in Edgartown, which 
sent large numbers of these finny monsters 
to the New Bedford, Boston, and New York 





markets, there was no difficulty in gratifying 
my wish. All I had to do was to strike a 
bargain with one of the skippers of the boats 
that cruised on the sword-fish grounds. It 
so happened that the man whom I engaged 
passage with was a veteran in the sport, 
who, from his long and successful ex- 
perience, had been called ‘* Sword-fish 
Dan.” He was a weather-beaten old salt, 
who had seen a good deal of life on the 
ocean, and, like most Nantucket and Vine- 
yard men, had spent many of his best years 
on a whale-ship. He was of a middle- 
height, with a well-knit frame, keen gray 
eyes, brown hair, that seemed to have 
faded rather than to have been blanched 
by time, and a shaggy beard which almost 
concealed his firm mouth. He looked over 
fifty, but he was really just on the sunny 
side of the half century. 

When I asked this stalwart mariner 
whether there was any chance of my catch- 
ing a sword-fish, he laughed and said, 
‘¢There’s more chance of a fish catching 
you.” Though I knew that these fish were 
not taken on the hook, I thought that with 
a little instruction I might be able to har- 
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SWORD-FISHING OFF 


poon one, but the skipper’s answer dashed 
my hopes and made me feel the disadvan- 
tage of being a ** land-lubber.” 

As I went on board the sword-fish-boat 
at about 7 o’clock on a clear August morn- 
ing there was a good deal of stir on the 
old wharf where a dozen or more of these 
craft were fastened. The fishermen were 
tramping about in their heavy boots, getting 
their traps ready and talking about the 
chances of the weather and the prospects for 
a ‘*haul.” It did not take them long to 
put things to rights on the boats, which 
were cast off one after another, and rowed 
out into the harbor. With a favoring 
breeze the brown sails soon filled, and the 
craft winged their way over the waters like 
a flock of ducks. 

The sword-fish-boats are built sharp at 
both ends, like whale-boats, though they 
lack the lightness and grace of these clipper- 
like craft. The Gzfsy, the one in which | 
sailed, was about twenty-five feet long by 
six wide. It seemed rather more trim than 
its companions, and I soon found that 
Sword-fish Dan took great pride in the ap- 
pearance of his boat, the paint being kept 
scrupulously clean and the wood-work of 
the snug little cabin nicely oiled. The old 
fellow had a carved figure-head of a gipsy, 
which he had picked up in some foreign 
port; and it was this which had suggested 
the name of his boat, though it was too 
large to be used on her. 

The Gipsy was schooner-rigged, but had 
no bowsprit, its place being occupied by a 
narrow platform several feet in length, on 
the outer end of which was an upright iron 
rod with a wooden cross-piece. This was 
the support for the harpooner while getting 
ready to strike the sword-fish. 

‘* How do you know where to find the 
fish?” I inquired of the skipper, who was 
saying that they were ‘* scooting out.” 

** We look for em among the mackerel,” 
he answered ; ‘‘ and they’ve been going off 
shore lately.” 

An hour had now passed and the freshen- 
ing breeze was taking us along gloriously. 
Edgartown seemed fading away in the 
distance, and the sword-fish boats were 
drawing nearer together. One of the three 
fishermen who formed the crew of the 
Gipsy soon mounted a ladder which was 
fastened to the foremast, and gazed steadily 
over the waste of waters. He was on the 
lookout for the back-fin of the sword-fish, 
which is the only part of him to be seen 
above water at a distance. 

‘*¢ There’s too many of them white-caps 
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ahead,” he shouted, and I could see by the 
foaming crests of the distant waves that 
the rough sea was likely to interfere with 
our sport. Before long, however, the 
wind moderated, much to my satisfaction, 
not only on account of the fishing, but be- 
cause I had begun to feel sea-sick. Still 
no sword-fish had made their appearance, 
though some of the other boats had struck 
them farther out. By direction of the look- 
out man, our skipper changed his bearings, 
and soon the orders came to wear away to 
the southward. ; 

‘¢ He’s seen one at last,” said Sword-fish 
Dan to me, and looking up I saw the man 
on the perch intently watching some object 
amid the waves, and the movements of his 
hand now guided the steersman. ‘Though 
I strained my eyes to discover the fish, it 
was impossible for me to distinguish it 
among the restless waters. The harpooner 
had now placed himself on the end of the 
platform ready for action. I saw his glance 
quickly shift from time to time as the boat 
dashed along. I began to realize that a 
trained eye was necessary to follow the 
swift, darting movements of the game, and 
that I should need much practice to track 
the sword-fish, to say nothing of capturing 
him. 

‘* Now you can see ‘ swordy’,” said the 
skipper to me as | leaned forward over 
the bulwark. Sure enough, there was the 
great creature, his back, fin and tail being 
clearly visible, while the sharp black line 
in front, which stood out against the 
foamy water, was evidently his sword. 
The boat had run him down from behind, 
and as she turned quickly to the helm to 
enable the harpooner to take good aim at 
the shoulder, the sword-fish dashed for- 
ward as if seeking to escape, but in vain. 
He was transfixed by the merciless dart of 
the harpooner. This was barbed so as to 
take firm hold of the flesh, and was fast- 
ened by a line to a pole which was with- 
drawn when the fish was struck. 

The monster plunged and splashed about 
furiously as soon as he felt the deadly dart, 
and if the boat had been near enough he 
would probably have run his sword into 
it, and perhaps sunk the unsuspecting 
Gipsy with all onboard. But Sword-fish 
Dan had been beforehand with ‘‘ swordy ” 
as he liked to call the fish. The moment 
the creature was struck, the boat pushed 
on ahead of him, and a keg, to which one 
end of the harpooner’s line was attached, 
was thrown overboard, in order that the 
sword-fish might wear himself out in his 
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frantic efforts to escape. I had read of 
sword-fish running their weapon through 
a ship’s planking, but I never expected to 
be so near to one of these formidable 
creatures. 

‘‘Did you ever know of a sword-fish 
injuring a vessel?” I asked Sword-fish 
Dan as soon as we had got clear of our 
prize. 

‘6 Yes,”’ said the old whaler ; ‘* I remem- 
ber being down in the Indian Ocean on the 
bark Melinda Jane, from Nantucket, and 
some of the sailors worried ‘* swordy ”’ 
for sport, and that made him turn ag’in’ the 
bark. We never knowed what damage 
he could do till we sprung aleak, and when 
we landed our cargo the critter’s sword was 
found run way through the Welinda Jane's 
side. He had broken it off there.” __ 

Leaving the sword-fish to plunge about 
the keg, we went inquest of more game, 
and before long another prize was secured. 
The third attempt was a failure ; the fish, 
which was of unusual size, dashing for- 
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ward with such fury, when struck, as te 
snap the line. 

** I’ve left lots of irons in whales,” said 
Sword-fish Dan, ‘“ but this is the first time 
I ever lost one in ‘swordy.’” 

It seemed to’me a worse fate for the 
poor fish to escape with a harpoon in his 
flesh than to be killed outright, but the 
skipper said the wound would soon heal 
and the creature be as comfortable as ever. 
This was consoling to my feelings, and 
our luck was so good for the next three or 
four hours as to put the fishermen in excel- 
lent humor. Six fish were taken in all. 
They measured from eight to twelve feet in 
length, and weighed from two hundred 
and fifty to six hundred pounds. It was 
quite a job to pull in the fish at the differ- 
ent kegs or ‘ floats,” but all but one were 
dead when we got alongside, and he was 
quickly despatched with a lance. I se- 
cured three of the swords as trophies of 
the expedition, in which I had played the 
part of a contented looker-on. 


Alexander Young. 
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O builders beautiful ! 


O buoyant sailors of the upper sea! 
Arouse the norland woods when spring makes null 

The cruel frost, and brooks run wild with glee. 
Now is the time your airy palaces, 

Your fairy walls to rear, with no rude din 

Of axe or hammer, or harsh sounds within ; 
Rather to silver-warbled harmonies 

Risen anon, as Orphic legends show 

Of that fair city, ages long ago. 


Lo! ere the word, the songful company, 
The little people of the air, arouse 








Each other; and their dainty mansionry 
Begin amid the tender budding boughs: 
Sequestered habitations tapestried 
Softer than downy couch of Orient kings. 
Where generations of a thousand springs 
Have wrought before them, still they will abide ; 
Where man abideth will their dwelling make, 
And all the world is gladder for their sake. 










Emily S. Oakey. 





Hesraic philosophy asserts that two 
unities combined accomplish ten times as 
much as one of them acting alone. Here 
is the germ of the modern club idea. 
Organization and concentration is power ; 
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THE CLUB HOUSE, NEWBURY STREET. 
(Drawn by Charles Copeland.) 





THE NEW HOUSE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BICYCLE CLUB. 








ILLUSTRATED BY MEMBERS OF THE CLUB. 


isolation is weakness. It is not surprising 
that an idea so early discovered should 
have been taken advantage of, and that in 
ancient Italy and elsewhere traces of club 
organizations should be found which ex- 


isted, not for political objects only, but 
for mere socialamusement. The Anglo- 
Saxon races would never have been the 
first discoverers of the club idea for the 
purpose mentioned in the last phrase. 
These are they (and we are their de- 
scendants), who, in the language of the 
old chronicler, Froissart, took their 
pleasures sadly. But, fortunately, we 
have other blood in our veins. Dr. 
Johnson gave the truly modern club 
idea when he defined it, as Boswell 
reports ‘* an assembly of good fellows 
meeting under certain conditions.” 
Steele proposes a club which a man 
might join without opposition who had 
at any time broken a rib. The presi- 
dent himself must at some time have 
broken his neck, ‘* for the more maims 
this brotherhood shall have met with 
the easier will their conversation flow 
and keep up; besides, the different cir- 
cumstances of their falls and fractures 
would help prolong and diversify their 
relations. But there should also be 
another club, of such men who have 
not succeeded so well in maiming them- 
selves, but are, however, in the con- 
stant pursuit of these accomplish- 
ments.” This isa slant at the common 
conversation of fox-hunters. Steele did 
not have bicycles in mind! The 
unregenerate might think so; we 
resent the calumniation. Let all 
bicyclers take warning, and see that 
they do not create an impression 
that the chief amusement of the 
average wheelman is the number 
of falls he can narrate. 

There is something in bicycling 
or tricycling exceedingly pro- 
motive of good-fellowship. 
All those varied relationships 
of life which tend to gravity 
(no pun is intended), worry, 
care, and so forth, are left 
behind, and men are boys 
again. When riding purely 
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THE WAYSIDE INN, SUDBURY. 
(Drawn by Frank G. Parker.) 


for recreation, and a release from business 
and professional anxieties, in no way is its 
purpose so well subserved as in club 
fellowships, where there is an harmonious 
fusion of different elements. This sooner 
or later becomes the case in every organiza- 
tion where the true club idea asserts itself, 
and nothing offensive, morally or socially, to 
the true gentleman comes to the front. It 
mightseem invidious to show how it has been 
Bicycle Club to embody these principles 
in that organization, and to indicate the 
the labor of the leaders of the Massachusetts 
extent of the success which has attended 
this effort ; but, in connection with the new 
house, it is not alien tos peak of the unanim- 
ity and enthusiasm with which the work 
of rearing this commodious structure has 
been taken in hand by the club. The 
number of those who have had no share 
in this work is so inconsiderable that the 
writer, perhaps, should hardly mention it. 
It is doubtful, taking into account the size 
of the club, whether this could be paral- 
leled. 

Bicycle clubs exist not alone in England 
and America, but throughout the continent 
of Europe, from Spain to Russia, and in 
India, New Zealand, Australia, and else- 
where. For the wheel (by which word I 
include all pedo-motive vehicles) so im- 





presses any who will simply interrogate ex- 
perience, that it easily wins its way around 
the world, being heartily welcomed, not 
merely asan exhilarating method of exercise, 
butalso asa convenient meansof locomotion. 

Though the bicycle is so universal, bi- 
cycle club-houses are not. And the building 
of these is confined to the United States, 
where the best development of the bicycle- 
club idea is seen. We use no qualify- 
ing word in saying this, being confident of 
its substantial correctness. There are bi- 
cycle club-houses in the United States built 
for that purpose by the clubs that occupy 
them. But the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club-house stands alone, not merely in the 
finish of the exterior and the pleasing com- 
bination of beauty and use within, but also 
in another particular. The only other club- 
house now in the United States worthy to be 
compared with it rests upon land held by 
lease ; but the tenure by which the land of 
this club-house is held is exclusive right, 
vested in a corporation in which the club 
has a controlling interest. 

The subject of building a club-house was 
first agitated during the winter of 1883-4. 
To many it looked like a heavy undertak- 
ing. At the regular monthly meeting, 
Feb. 5, 1884, the first steps were taken. 
At that meeting it was ‘* Voted, that a com- 
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mittee of eight be appointed, of which the 
president. of the club shall be chairman, 
whose duty it shall be to inquire into the 
subject of new quarters for the club, and 
report on the same.” This committee 
consisted of the president of the club, 
Henry W. Williams, Esq. ; Colonel A. A. 
Pope, A. D. Claflin, G. E. Chandler, A. S. 
Parsons, Colonel George Pope, Professor 
F. W. Freeborn, and E. O. Winsor. In 
the conception of, and the responsibility 
for the carrying out of, the plans which 
mature into finished results, it will 
be generally found that one man _ has 
been at the bottom of things in the start- 
ing, and at the back in pushing the project 
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into successful completion; and in the 
present case there is no exception to the 
rule. This beautiful structure, dedicated 
to the whirling wheel, owes its existence 
to the agency of one man, Colonel Albert 
A. Pope. At the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the club, held on the fourth of the 
March following, the committee recom- 
mended ‘that the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club take steps to form a corporation for 
the purpose of purchasing land and build- 
ing a club-house.” This was unanimously 
adopted. The preliminaries toward this 
recommendation were entered upon the 
same evening. 

The days following that meeting will 
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not soon be forgotten by any connected 
with the club. They were days of cease- 
less activity for club interest. It was well 
that it was not the regular riding season. 
The large road records, for which this club 
is famous, would have been seriously in- 
terfered with. In looking over a file of 
club calls, etc., in the possession of the 
writer, he finds that the day following the 
adjournment of the last-mentioned meeting 
the presideut issued, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, an address to the members. To 
show the spirit which animated the club, 
let us quote from it the assurance of success 
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The land on which the new club-house 
stands is on Newbury street in the familiar 
‘* Back-Bay ” section of Boston, where 
have been reared some of the finest resi- 
dences and churches, and where has been 
laid out (all on ‘* made” land) the best 
streets in ‘*the Wheelman’s Paradise.” 
It is in a section of the city where land is 
sure to rise in price with the lapse of years, 
and the club esteems itself fortunate in 
obtaining a location so excellent and con- 
venient. Wheelmen coming to Boston on 
their own conveyances generally ride into 
the city from the south or west, and the 
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with which it closes: ‘* Have no fears as to 
the result. Success is just before us. It is 
already assured. With your help we will 
make it certain and be housed, as we should 
be, long before the leaves fall.’? Few of us 
knew that the study of inventions, and the 
intricate details of the patent business were 
so conducive to eloquence. But we con- 
cluded that the bicycle did it. The last pre- 
diction, however, was not realized. The 
building was reared before autumn, but 
was not ready for occupancy. It was nec- 
essary that the membership be largely in- 
creased, and that in the club itself the larger 
part of the stock should be held, so as to 
put the control of the property where it 
naturally belonged. 


new club-house is so situated that the way 
is over good riding even to the door. 

The exterior of the building is pleasing. 
The architect is Mr. George F. Meacham, 
of Boston. The style is Gothic. In the 
centre of the fagade is a large bay-window 
projecting from the second floor; on the 
south of which is an oriel window sup- 
ported by a stone base, and surmounted by 
a finial. Two gargoyles, side by side, in 
their stony calmness give no suggestion 
of the athletic exertions that will be put 
forth in the room to the outer wall of which 
they are attached. A little above these, on 
a terra-cotta panel, are the words, ‘* Massa- 
chusetts Bicycle Club.” Rising from the 
roof, and exactly in the centre, is another 
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finial which gives the appearance of sym- 
metry and relieves the eye amid the 
diversity of details. 

On entering, one finds, what he would 
naturally expect, that he is in the wheel- 
room. ‘This runs back ninety feet, being 
the whole length of the building. Its sides 
are sheathed in ash five feet high. The only 
break in the room is a staircase which 
rises from the centre of the floor, which is 
the situation of each staircase. The stair- 
way is lighted by a skylight. Behind the 
staircase of the wheel-room is a large iron 
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It is 
tempting now to stop long here (it always 


which is thirty by twenty-four feet. 


will be). Whatever can contribute to 
comfort and refinement will be found in 
this room. Here is a fireplace made of 
pressed brick, with terra-cotta tiles, and 
altogether eleven feet long, with spacious 
room for the yule log. Different colored 
bricks make a decorative hearth. When 
the fierce north winds are sweeping through 
the streets of the Back Bay, piling up the 
snow in fantastic shapes, then will gather 
around this cheerful place members of the 
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sink, built somewhat low, provided with 
hot and cold water, and the floor, for a suffi- 
cient space adjoining it, is gradually de- 
pressed to a centre, where is placed an 
iron strainer and waste, connected with a 
pipe below the floor to carry off water. 
This arrangement is for washing wheels, 
and is a-bicycle prophylactic which every 
wheelman will appreciate. 

Ascending, we reach the second floor and 
find ourselves in the locker-room. The 
lockers (seventy-two on each side) are so 
arranged as to make alcoves which are 
curtained off, forming dressing-rooms for 
those using the lockers. Sliding-doors con- 
nect the locker-room with the club parlor, 


club, who will tell of astonishing rides 
in the sweltering dog-days; and how 
everything and everybody — but the nar- 
rator — ‘ got left.”’ Or, sinking down into 
one of those comfortable, stuffed, cherry 
chairs, covered with maroon leather, will 
grow ‘retrospective, and. watching the 
flashing sparks, will recall that night re- 
turning from the run to Newton over 
Commonwealth avenue when — but it is 
the club’s house we are to write of, and not 
the club’s experiences. On the walls of 
the parlor will hang some results of the 
skill and cultivated tastes of members’ 
wives and lady friends. 

But it is time to go to the third floor. 
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Here the principal room is 
the gymnasium, forty-five 
by twenty-four feet, and 
eighteen feet high, with an 
arrangement for ventilation 
at the side of the sky-light. 
This room is sheathed in 
white-wood to a height of 
seven feet from the floor. 
Here the club meetings will 
be held. On this floor is the 
janitor’s sleeping-room. Here also is the 
main bath-room, with shower-bath, douche, 
and hose with sprinkler; in short, any 
dusty member of the club need only re- 
duce himself to an Edenic condition, turn 
on everything there is to be turned, and 
with streams from above and_ below, 
and firing all round him, return to civil- 
ization in a state satisfactory to himself and 
all concerned. There is also a bath-room 
on the second floor near the locker-room. 
In fact, arrangements of this kind are 
necessarily ample on every floor. 

We have not yet noticed the basement. 
While passing thither mention should be 
made of another room on the second floor. 
The uninitiated charge the bicycle with 
fostering selfishness. It has an exclusive 
look. How often the writer is met with, 
‘* Ah, but you cannot take your wife on 
it!” Now we never said we could. We 
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have listened to that statement so 
often, and it is always offered as if 
a remarkable discovery had been 
made, that we simply puzzle these 
philosophers when we reply at all 
with, ‘‘ We could if she would stand 
on the step and hold on to our 
shoulder.” The Massachusetts Bicy- 
cle Club men have not for- 
gotten that many of them 
have wives, and more ex- 
pect to have, and this act- 
ual and prospective fact has 
not been ignored by the 
club in its new club-house, 
for, descending to the sec- 
ond floor we find a room 
called the ladies’-room, a 
little more than sixteen by 
fourteen feet, with an ad- 
joining room in which is a 
mirror, set-basin, 
etc. This is plan- 
ned for the wives 
and lady friends 
of the members 
when the club 
gives a reception 
or sociable. 
Whether the la- 
dies who use this 
room shall belong 
to the attached or 
*¢ unattached,”. it 
will always give 
members of the 
club much pleas- 
ure to meet them. 
When the ladies’- 
room is not in use by its designated occu- 
pants, it will be available as a writing 
room. 

Before reaching the basement the visitor 
will have noticed, especially if it be even- 
ing, the chandeliers. The principal ones 
are appropriate for a bicycle club-house, 
for they are of a special wheel design. 

Descending to the basement floor we 
find it not gloomy and damp, but light and 
dry, nine feet and six inches high, with 
extremely large windows. not quite six 
feet below the street level in front, and 
very much less below the level of the rear 
street. The principal feature of this part is 
a bowling-alley, where flexors and extensors 
will gather power for many a hill-climb- 
ing contest. Here also is a pressed-brick 
fireplace, resembling the one in the parlor, 
but not so large. Here is a sideboardfrom 
which coffee will be dispensed, and lovers 
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of that fragrant beverage can prepare them- 
selves for facing the chill of autumn and 
winter, or, in summer, partake of cooling 
drinks to neutralize the calorific rays. 
Alcoholic drinks will find no place here or 
anywhere else in the club-house. The 
club has never been ashamed of its stand 
on what is technically termed temperance. 
It has been termed in derision ‘+ The 
Milk Club,” because of its favorite summer 
drink when on a run. Its road records 
justify its choice. On this floor, also, in 
an apartment walled in by itself, is a lusty 
Chilson furnace, with its many radiating 
pipes extending throughout the building. 
We have not said all that could be said 
about this, the only bicycle club-house in 
New England built expressly for that pur- 
pose, and the best for that purpose in the 
world. One thing, however, remains to 
be said. In this utilitarian age it may be 
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asked, why rear such a structure? What 
practical use will it be? Why not have 
something cheaper? etc., etc. It is a con- 
solation that these same questions are asked 
of every institution that exists among men, 
which departs from mere money-making. 
It would be a sufficient justification on the 
score of utility to say that a large number 
of the members live in towns around Boston 
and do business in the city. They prefer 
riding into Boston on their bicycles instead 
of on the cars, from eight to nine months 
of the year. To have a place to put their 
wheel and change their clothes is almost 
to them a necessity. 

But waiving all this, we meet these ques- 
tions in another way: The rear end of the 
new club-house faces the ‘*‘New Old 
South” church, —a splendid architectural 
pile, consecrated to the highest interests 
which concern immortals. The new club- 
house abuts on _ the 
substantial yet exceed- 
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ingly tasteful structure 
built by the Boston 
Art Club, which gives 
itself to fostering talent, 
genius, and taste, by its 
oft-recurring — exhibi- 
tions. Not far away are 
the Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Boston Natural 
History Museum, and 
the Institute of Tech- 
nology. It is not in- 
appropriate that while 
there are buildings in 
this most beautiful sec- 
tion of ‘the Modern 
Athens” consecrated to 
art; to science, to re- 
ligion, there should also 
be a structure, first-class 
in all respects, without 
and within,consecrated, 
not, indeed, to art, to 
science, or even to re- 
ligion, as such; nor, 
indeed, only promotive 
of the social amenities, 
but also to pure blood 
and firm muscle; in 
short, to health, without 
which men are illy-pre- 
pared to take part in 











any of life’s manifold 
activities. 


S. H. Day. 











An almost universal prejudice exists 
against light-draught yachts as safe sea- 
going craft. It is the intention of the 
writer to prove, theoretically, as he has 
already done in practice, that there is 
absolutely no foundation for this general 
hostility to moderate displacement, as a 
principle, while there is, on the contrary, 
every reason why the yacht of the future 
should draw as little water as is consistent 
with safety, sea-worthiness, and speed. 

Why do our wealthy yacting men dis- 
mantle their vessels and put them out of 
commission at the first hint of autumn’s 
chill? Simply because their excessive 
draught of water precludes their entering 
almost every port along our Southern coast, 
and forbids their owners making use of the 
vast cruising, fishing, and shooting facilities 
afforded by the sounds and bayous stretch- 
ing in an almost unbroken line from Dela- 
ware to Texas. To state his case plainly, 
so that there may be no mistaking his 
position, the writer will at once say that 
what he means by a light-draught yacht 
is a sailing-vessel designed and equipped 
for pleasure-cruising. and drawing, say, 
twenty-four to thirty inches of water on a 
length of hull of sixty to seventy feet, or 
with about this proportion of draught to any 
given length. ‘* But,” exclaim the deep- 
keel gentlemen. ‘*such a_ nondescript 
cannot by any possibility be sea-worthy, 
weatherly, or safe.” If these gentlemen 
are asked why this is their opinion, they 
will probably reply : ‘* Because such things 
have never been accomplished.” In thus 
replying, however, they will not be pro- 
ducing an argument, but will simply be 
making a statement unsupported by fact ; 
for it may be said with perfect truth that 
five yachts, of about sixty feet in length, 
and none of them drawing more than 
twenty-nine inches of water, have in the 
past four years sailed in safety, and speed- 
ily, from New York to Florida in the 
months of November and December. 

There is no reason why a light-draught 
vessel may not be sea-worthy. All our 
most favorably known sea-going steam- 
ships draw but little water, in proportion 
to their length ; and in practice it is found 
that what can be successfully done in naval 
performance on a large scale can also be ac- 
complished onasmallone. It may be said 
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that sailing-yachts of light draught have 
usually proved poor sea-boats. This is quite 
true, not, however, because the prinzciple 
is at fault, but that the problem has been 
neither scientifically studied nor intelli- 
gently solved. The rock upon which many 
of our yacht-designers split is excessive 
breadth of beam. A very wide, shallow 
boat cannot be comfortable or safe in a 
heavy sea; but give her a narrow beam, 
not exceeding one-fourth her length, and 
nothing is easier (when one knows how) 
than to produce a yacht that shall face the 
roughest sea and outlive the dangerous 
and greatly overrated cutter. But what is 
there to prevent a narrow, and at the same 
time shoal craft, from capsizing under the 
force of the first fresh breeze? Nothing ; 
tf she be not properly shaped, with a 
suitable weight of ballast stowed in the 
right place, and if she has not the correct 
form of sails, with well-proportioned 
spars. In the first place let us consider 
the shape and dimensions of her hull, — 
and it may here be stated that having, within 
five years, built, rigged, and sailed some 
forty or fifty light-draught yachts, the 
writer feels tolerably confident that he 
knows what he is talking about. 

If we require a sea-going craft capable 
of accommodating a party of eight or ten, 
including crew, in cotnfori, she should be 
sixty feet in length by fourteen feet wide 
on deck, with a depth of hull of five and a 
half feet. 
ships, and have a width at the latter point 
of nine and one half feet. From midship 
section to bow her bottom gradually 
changes in shape, until, near the bow, it 
assumes the form of a very sharp entrance, 
somewhat similar to that of the well-known 
whale-boat. Her run aft and her stern are 
more difficult to describe satisfactorily ; but 
these parts of her bottom also change from 
a dead-flat until they show a section like 
an obtuse-angled Roman letter VW. It 
will be seen that there is only one point at 
which our yacht’s bottom is absolutely 
flat, and that her sides have each a flare of 
two and a quarter feet. This flare of the 
sides is a matter of the utmost importance 
to a light-draught, high-sided boat, as it 
causes her stability to increase as she heels 
over under pressure of the wind, and re- 
sults in her being actually stiffer when lying 
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nearly on her beam-ends than even when 
in an upright position; although it can be 
truly said that such a yacht possesses also 
greater zz¢tzal stability than is possible in 
any other form. 

A yacht of the dimensions named will 
draw twenty inches water when she is 
launched, and twenty-six inches after her 
ballast is stowed and everything in cruising 
trim. Hercentre-board should be eighteen 
feet in length by six feet depth. Such a 
yacht cannot be capsized, provided she is 
designed, rigged, and ballasted in conform- 
ity with carefully tested rules. She ranks 
with the steadiest and safest of sea-boats, 
because, on account of her sharp form and 
easy water-lines, combined with her great 
buoyancy, she not only meets and divides 
the on-coming wave without shock, but she 
at the same time gently rises over the ob- 
struction in such easy fashion that, even 
when beating to windward in a heavy sea, 
it is rarely the case that any water wets 
her deck. 

She also requires a smaller area of sail 
than any other type of yacht. This renders 
her one of the handiest of boats. In fact, 
she is so easily managed that, if her length 
does not exceed sixty-five feet, two men 
can get her under way, and cruise any- 
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where in her without the slightest trouble. 
Add to all the above enumerated good 
points her quality of wxsizkability, under 
any circumstances, when in cruising trim, 
with the fact that her form and method of 
construction render her an exceedingly 
strong craft, which can be run ashore, or 
beached even in quite a rough sea,-with- 
out injury, and surely we must look far to 
find anything more suitable for common- 
sense yachting. 

As to the sail-carrying capacity and 
safety of the light-draught type of yacht 
above partly described, it is further neces- 
sary to say that the writer has cruised in 
one of them, forty feet in length, way out- 
side of Block Island and Martha’s Vine- 
yard, in all kinds of weather, without 
having ever been able to discover that his 
yacht possessed such a thing as a ‘* vanish- 
ing point of stability.” He has allowed 
her to be knocked down on her beam-ends, 
until both centre-board and rudder were en- 
tirely clear of the water, yet she righted at 
once on easing the jib-sheet, without having 
shipped one drop inside of cockpit or hull. 
With everything of the best, such a yacht 
costs one half the price of a cutter of equal 
length. 





Thomas Clapham. 
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A WHEELMAN’S PICTURE-GALLERY. 


No gallery hung with paintings rare, 
And graced by sculptured marble fair, 


May be his lot; yet the wheelman’s heart 
Has treasures richer than wealth of art. 


Ten thousand pictures of earth and sky 
Are his to hold while the years go by; 


No light can fade them, no eye make dim; 
Bright memories ever shall dwell with him. 


When the world is wrapped in winter’s snow 
And the ice-hung branches, bending low, 


Rock in the strength of the north wind’s blast, 


He dreams of the summer days gone past. 


A WHEELMAN’S PICTURE-GALLERY. 


One picture is his of hill and stream, 
Weird and bright in the moon’s pale beam ; 


Another is gay with autumn’s blaze, 
With trees of scarlet, and purple haze. 


Resting on mountains and far-off daies, 
Through the golden air the thistle sails ; 


The asters bend as his wheel flies by 
And maple-leaves on his pathway lie. 


Once more he beholds a valley fair, 
And feels the touch of its perfumed air ; 


He knows each path in this cool retreat, 
Its fern-decked dells, and its fountains sweet. 


Or, again he sees the mirror lake, 
Where the pure-voiced echoes oft awake 


At notes from the wheelman’s bugle clear, 
And carry the music far and near. 


Now, memory paints a rocky shore 
Where the foaming breakers ceaseless roar ; 
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In a sunny cove the bright sands lie 
And white ‘gulls over the waters fly; 


A wonderful veil far out at sea 
Has hidden the ships in mystery ; 


The distant waters, like opals rare, 
Are changing shades in the noonday glare. 


But the fairest picture of them all 
Is a face that hangs in memory’s hall. 


And this secret dear the lover knows: 
That when smiling spring shall melt the snows 


His wheel must speed without resting-place 
Till search is done, and he finds the face. 


Greylock. 





ON TWO WHEELS TO LORETTE. 


Ir is possible to go to Lorette by train ; 
it is also possible to go in the jog-trot re- 
spectability of a cab; but the most delight- 
ful possibility in the way of getting there 
is to go in a caléche. Delightful, that is, 
if there is enough of the exuberance of 
youth in one’s composition to make the 
somewhat uncertain movement of that 
vehicle rather enjoyable than otherwise. 
But if you are afflicted with any muscular 
malady, my tourist ; if you have ever before 
been led to suspect the existence of the 
necessary joints in your anatomy; if you 
are even unhappily predisposed toward 
solidity and security, beware of that mode 
of transit. 

If you look in your guide-book you will 
doubtless find the exact number of miles 
that lie between Quebec and La Jeune 
Lorette. You will also find whether the 
traveller thither turns his face north-east or 
north-west in his happy journey. I do not 


know, and I have lost my guide-book. I 
have a vague recollection, however, that 
the distance therein laid down is nine 


miles. Nine miles perhaps, if one were 
sleepy and coinfortable, at least twenty to 
the tourist from a flat, far country, who 
rides in a caleche. 

The Minstrel sustains the fraternal re- 
lation toward the writer. He doesn’t 
belong to a troupe, but he has a sneaking 
regard for an excore in amateur musical 
performances. Hence the appellation. 
Jack goes with us to point out the ‘* objects 
of interest.” Jack is our cousin. 

At half-past one our conveyance, with 
its slender French driver, is at the gate. 
At a quarter to two we start, the interven- 
ing fifteen minutes being occupied with 
getting into it; a process that looks easier 
than it is to the majority of people, — the 
class afflicted with petticoats. Once in a 
caléche, every lady has confessed herself a 
stranger and a tourist, for Quebec femin- 
ity disdains transport by any such ignoble 
means. The maid or matron who has at 
command neither a private carriage, a 
market-cart, nor the wherewithal to make 
her journeys in a cab, threads the high- 
ways and byways of Quebec on foot. 

With a spring and a jolt we are off. The 
Minstrel and I behind, Jack sharing the 
driver’s seat, but facing us. Straight out 
the Grand Allée, over the very perfection 


of a smooth roadway, our sturdy Canadian 
pony travels along at a gait we would not 
alter. Now we have passed the last stone 
house rejoicing in a Mansard roof; we are 
in the country, Jack says. It does not look 
like the country to Western eyes, educated 
to expect comfortable two-story brick 
farm-houses with big barns behind them, 
trim lawns before, and glowing fields of 
grain stretching away on either side. This 
is one long tawdry village on both sides of 
the way, each absurd little frame-house 
looking as if it might have tumbled by 
accident into: its equally absurd little 
market-garden, with an acre or two behind 
it, a shed on one side, and a horse, dog, 
pig, and black-eyed baby roaming in pleas- 
ant fraternity all over the premises. These 
homes of the Aadztants might all have 
been constructed upon one pattern, — two- 
thirds steep roof, a wooden balcony in the 
last stage of dilapidation, a couple of tiny 
windows, and a door, the whole house re- 
minding one forcibly of the Noah’s Ark of 
one’s infancy, — but they certainly display 
originality in the matter of color. Not a 
house is painted exclusively in one tint. 
Inartistic indeed is that residence which 
appears decorated only in the three pri- 
maries. One palatial piece of architecture 
had its walls painted in lilac and brown, a 
bright red roof, and window-shutters of a 
most startling yellow. Built, as our houses 
are, in straight and solemn rows, these 
little edifices would be simply insupport- 
able, but here they seem to assimilate with 
nature’s mood, and borrow an individuality 
from their indescribably picturesque sur- 
roundings. On we go! Jack is of a 
commercial turn of mind, and points out a 
cheese factory. The Minstrel lends his 
faculties to the discussion of cheese factories 
and other kinds. We bounce past a 
fragmentary barn that makes a claim to 
actual dignity in the very patent assump- 
tion that nothing could possibly _ find 
shelter in it. A small French dog comes 
yapping out at us to disprove theassertion, 
but disappears down the road in a voluble 
dust-whirl in response to the driver’s whip. 

Here is an ancient dame harnessing up 
an equally ancient gray mare, in contem- 
plation of a business outing. In her mar- 
ket-cart lie three very skinny fowls, of 
what denomination we cannot ascertain. 
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She talks endearingly to the faithful ani- 
mal as she fumbles with the harness. At 
least we think she does, and bend a sym- 
pathetic ear in the direction of the soft 
French accents. What did she say? 
**Co-bossey ! Co-Co-Co-bossey !” Upon 
my word! 

Great bare rocks look out of the pasture 
land in some places, thinly covered in 
patches with brown and _ yellow lichens. 
Most of the fences are built of big, flat 
stones, gathered in clearing the fields. All 
along the road-side is gay with blue chic- 
cory, field-daisies, and lovely plumy golden- 
rod. Delicate creepers and wild-flowers of 
exquisite faint colors drape the gray rocks 
that show their rugged faces every now 
and then; and bushes with dark, glossy 
leaves, cling to their slight. holding with 
a tenacity born of many a storm-wrestle. 

The journey is full of surprises. We 
look over a ragged precipice down upon 
the sleepy brown road winding along its 
foot; presently it rises behind us, the quick 
downhill run being made without the 
slightest excitement on the part of either 
horse or driver. 

Here is a baker’s cart, two-wheeled, of 
course, and open at the back. We catch 
an appetizing glimpse and whiff of his 
brown loaves, as we jolt past him. An- 
other odd equipage precedes us, —a small, 
low cart, containing a boy, a milk-can, and 
a full-grown Frenchman, all pulled sturdily 
along by a big black dog. 

Now we are in the village. The houses 
are somewhat thicker. There are a few 
more shops. <A cottage with an extra win- 
dow bears the modest sign, ‘* Champlain 
Hotel ;”’ and the old women are decidedly 
more numerous. With what charm or 
potion, I wonder, are these yellow old 
dames acquainted, that their steps are as 
nimble, and their thin figures as trig as 
ours at twenty-five? Here at a blue and 
brown house, where the priest has just 
alighted, are five of them, all volubly 
engaged in brushing the dust off his rever- 
ence’s garments. They are all dressed in 
black, with the inevitable tippet, all white- 
capped, all leathery of countenance. I can- 
not tell them apart. 

We have stopped at the end of the main 
street. There is a sound of many waters, 
and we precipitate ourselves into the arms 
of the caléche-man, in our wild desire to 
get the first glimpse of the fall. Just at the 
brink of a wild ravine stands a dark frame 
paper-mill. Through the cedar-tops we 
catch a bit of sunlight foam, and would 
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make in that direction, but Jack is wiser 
than we, and takes the lead down the steep 
path, leading to the bottom of the gorge. 
Scrambling from stone to stone, over 
gnarled roots, holding desperately on by 
tangled branches, down we go after him. 
Glints of sunlight lie across it here and 
there, but our way lies chiefly through the 
lovely purple shadow of the tamaracks. A 
solid wall of rock rises steeply up on one 
side, marvellous in coloring, tapestried 
with graceful creepers, exquisite tiny clus- 
ters of fern, and mosses of every conceiv- 
able green and gray and brown. We hear 
the water tumbling madly along to the left 
of us; now we see it. Over’a mass of 
gradually inclined rock the sunlit cas- 
cade rushes, broken in a hundred places by 
dark jagged points and boulders, churned 
by its own force into a torrent of purest 
foam, with here and there a swiftly dart- 
ing flash of crystalline green, or a glimpse 
of the black, resistless current underneath. 
Then, as the gorge narrows, the whole vol- 
ume of the stream tears along a channel 
one might almost leap, with a dark impet- 
uosity that takes a heavy stone along like a 
chip — along and away until it loses itself 
among the pines and boulders farther on. 

We stand and gaze. Jack gives the Min- 
strel some information about the paper-mill. 
I am impertinent enough to attempt a 
sketch. To the amateur nothing is im- 
possible. 

A young lady and gentleman with a 
guide come crashing into our quietude. 
Her sentiments are as pronounced as her 
costume. She thinks the falls are ‘ ele- 
gant,” and there is just as much ardor in 
her artistic American eyes as if she had 
used a better adjective. Her escort is 
smoking, and surveys the scene with the 
air of a critic. Americans are nothing if 
not critical in Canada. But this one was 
very good-natured to the fall. 

It is five o’clock, not by mere surmise, 
alas! but by official proclamation from 
Jack’s waistcoat-pocket, which admits of 
no questioning. Ruefully I survey my am- 
bitious daub, close my paint-box, and pre- 
pare to ascend. Up the narrow, crooked 
path, with its exquisite bordering, we toil 
again to find our caleche-man sitting, reins 
in hand, anxiously expectant. He takes 
us home by another road, —a lovely road 
that shows us snatches of white water, of 
still pools, of a gray old chateau standing 
still in the shadows. The sudden swerve 
of the caléche as the pony takes a sharp 
turn causes our slim young Jehu to lose his 
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serenity and his equilibrium. He would 
be thrown into the middle of the road but 
for the tenacity of his hands upon the 
reins and his feet upon the dash-board. I 
suppose it is a dash-board. As it is, he 
clings with all his might, the pony never 
relaxing his home-going speed, until I 
grasp his coat-tails in alarm, and drag him 
ignominiously back to his seat. He does 
not thank me: His English appears to be 
limited, but the back of his neck wears a 
hue more eloquent than words all the way 
home. 

All along, the great crimson dahlias nod 
over the white fences; the grandmothers 
gossip at the gates, the pretty French chil- 
dren gather great bunches of golden-rod for 
drying. Here is a field of tobacco, another 
of so-called coffee, which the thrifty 2adz- 
tant grinds and mixes with the esteemed 
grocery article. Garlic, that redolent veg- 
etable, that causes every street in lower 
town to smell to heaven, grows everywhere. 
Tall elms throw graceful shadows across 
the road, and the blue-bloused farmers in 
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HERE are my notes of a short tricycle 
run made on the second of May, 1884. 
The trip was far more pleasing to me, no 
doubt, than I can make it appear to others, 
but the notes may serve to show how much 
can be seen, heard, and felt in a little while 
under the ordinary circumstances of a run; 
or rather what a mass of observations one 
can record by the industrious use of one’s 
eyes, ears, and note-book, and pencil, even 
when nothing really unusual occurs. 

I set out quite early in the morning over 
a good road. A slight rain had fallen the 
day before, and there were a few puddles 
here and there, but no real mud. The 
spring had been a little slow coming, 
though the wheat-fields were waving ankle 
high with a rich sward, and the woods 
were washed over with the tender green 
of tassels and leaves. A bracing freshness 
pervaded the air, which was from the south, 
—amere breath with a hint of summer 
warmth in it. No sooner had I cleared the 
town and got rid of the half-dozen ragged 
urchins that ran howling after me, as if I 
might have been mistaken for the advance 
agent of a circus, than I put on a spurt of 
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their yellow fields make a picture for Mil- 
let. Now we must look everywhere at 
once, or lose some part of the wonderful 
landscape. Away behind us the purple 
Laurentians, and a grand slope of forest 
and field, all in the most exquisite evening 
light and shade. Before us a view seventy- 
five miles in extent, bounded by the moun- 
tains across the St. Lawrence. The soft, 
rich green of the meadows, the bold 
outlines of the pines, the quiet tone of the 
ever-present rocks, the yellow patches of 
ripened grain, the St. Charles winding its 
silver length along through it all, make a 
picture, under the tender blue of an evening 
sky, that one does not easily forget. 

And now we rattle over the bridge and 
into the narrow street of St. Roch’s. The 
French folk stare at us, — strangers to them 
are ever strange, —and we return the at- 
tention with lively interest. A little steep 
climbing, and we are once more pacing 
along the Grande Allée, having added to 
the treasure-trove of Memory the glories of 
Jeune Lorette. 

Sara Duncan. 


PAPERS. — IV. 


power, bowling along in a level lane, with 
a hedge of d0¢s d’arc on one hand and a 
high board fence on the other. A man 
walking in the middle of the road ahead of 
me evidently did not hear me coming, for 
when I whisked past him he shied like a 
young colt and glared at me as if he meant 
to attack me, but I left him so suddenly 
that I could not analyze his expression 
further. Somehow this little incident 
called up De Quincey’s ‘* Vision of Sudden 
Death,” —a story which has always seemed 
to me a most perfect piece of art-work. If 
you have not read it, I advise you to take 
it with you on your, first outing. It will 
fill an hour of rest with an enjoyment 
wholly new. You will understand how it 
was recalled by the trifling incident above 
recorded. 

My way lay due east for nearly a mile, 
with the meadow-larks whistling in the 
fields on my right, and the woodpeckers 
chattering on the fence-posts to the left. 
The woodpeckers (those fellows half white 
and half black and hooded in scarlet) had 
just arrived from the South, and appeared 
everjoyed with their surroundings. They 














looked very clean in their shining jet coats 
and snow under-garments. A _ toll-gate 
stood at the end of the lane. I whirled 
noiselessly through it before the woman 
who kept it could decide whether my 
vehicle was down on her list, and ran over 
a little hill just as the sun cleared the tree- 
tops in the east. A small boy was riding 
a big-wheeled plough, to which three fine 
sleek horses were working abreast. The 
musty odor of the fresh-turned soil was 
very pleasant. Blue-birds were dropping 
into the new furrow behind the plough to 
get the larve of various insects exposed 
there. Two sparrow-hawks were wheel- 
ing in small circles, some fifty feet high, 
watching for field-mice, or possibly intent 
on taking one of the blue-birds unaware. 
There was a worm-fence on one side of the 
road and the corners were literally carpeted 
with wild blue-violets. What a pity it is 
that these beautiful flowers have no per- 
fume! The lack seems to take a great 
deal from their value when one discovers 
it. It is almost like finding that a very 
musical song has no meaning in its sono- 
rous phrases. I now had some stiff work 
going up a hill on a curve, and then came 
a smooth bit of coasting, followed by a 
short stretch through level heavy sand; 
then across a brook on an iron bridge and 
into a grove of buckeye trees heavy with 
young leaves and clustered blooms, about 
which the wild bees were booming merrily 
enough. Here I stopped, and, sitting in 
the saddle, sketched in the rough outlines 
of a boy who was trying to snare sucker- 
fish, in a clear eddy of the brook, with a 
looped wire. The first Baltimore oriole 
of the season was singing overhead in its 
peculiar, monotonous way. This bird’s 
song always seems spiral to me,as if it had 
got a twist in coming forth. On _ the 
anchor-posts of an old water-gate, I saw 
some of the finest lichens I have ever met 
with: great round rosettes, puffed and 
ruffed, showing many delicate shades of 
sap-green, celadon, and gray. Not far 
from here I found a hill too steep for com- 
fortable riding, and after pushing my ma- 
chine up it, I was glad to see before me a 
long stretch of level road through beautiful 
farms. An apple orchard, too closely set, 
was beginning to bloom, and a long row 
of cherry-trees was white as a windrow of 
snow. ‘What is more expressive of com- 
fortable, worthy wealth and liberal secu- 
rity from the failures of life than a broad, 
well-kept Western farm? Here were 
fields of wheat. so wide that they looked 
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almost like prairies, side by side with 
meadow-lands on which the clover and 
timothy were thick and green over hun- 
dreds of acres; and then the rich black 
plough-land, too, where soon the corn-plant- 
ing would begin. Orchards, garden-plats, 
grazing lands, cattle, swine, sheep, and 
horses, broad-winged barns, windmills for 
pumping water, and a spacious residence 
embowered in maple trees; surely it is 
well to be an Indiana farmer. 

I bowled along at a good rate with my 
head high, taking in deep draughts of the 
wholesome air; a long row of beehives in 
a garden, with the busy workers stirring 
on their little porches, sweetened the scene 
with a thought of big white honey-combs 
and snowy muffins. A fair, yellow-haired 
child was standing on a stile as I ran past 
the house, and she looked at me with great 
surprised blue eyes, holding meantime her 
little sun-bonnet in her hands. A_ big 
brown dog lefther side and ran barking 
after me ina good-natured way for some 
distance, then turned and leisurely trotted 
back. <A little farther on I stopped to 
watch a pair of cat-birds in a bit of hedge. 
They seemed to be looking for a good 
place in which to build their nest, for the 
female had a slender wisp of dry grass in 
her mouth. Up and down and in and out 
they went, all the time uttering their pecu- 
liar mewing cry. Finally the male mounted 
to the highest branch of the hedge and 
poured forth a sweet, trickling medley, not 
unlike the night-song of the Southern 
mocking-bird, though of far slenderer vol- 
ume and inferior ¢émére. Why is it that 
the country folk have a contempt for the 
cat-bird? I have found this beautiful little 
songster under a ban from Michigan to 
Florida, with no one to say a good word 
for it, and yet, the mocking-bird and 
brown thrush excepted. it has no rival in 
America as a singer. 

Driving on again my road soon began to 
descend, growing steeper and_ steeper, 
until at length I put my feet on the rest, 
and, with hand on the brake, coasted at 
dizzying speed round a long curve down 
into a dense wood of maple, walnut, and 
plane trees that bordered a little river. At 
the foot of the hill I met a man driving a 
team of six horses hitched to a wagon 
whereon was a saw-log sixteen feet long 
and nearly four feet in diameter. The log 
was tulip, usually called poplar in the 
West, the Lirtodendron tulipifera of the 
botanists, and appeared not to havea blem- 
ish of any sort in it. What a grand tree 
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it must have been when standing, and for 
how many Junes it had bloomed in the 
woods, its huge flowers flaming among its 
rich green leaves! 

For some distance my road now skirted 
the foot of a bluff along the bank of the 
river. At one point I stopped for a while 
to watch a fisherman casting for bass. He 
was in a little skiff near the middle of the 
river and was casting down stream with a 
minnow for bait. He appeared to under- 
stand his business, but I got tired and 
drove on before he caught anything; still 
I carried away with me a pleasing impres- 
sion, —in my memory a picture of the 
silver current breaking around the skiff 
and the tall graceful angler patiently plying 
his rod and reel. What fascinating uncer- 
tainty there is in angling! What a big 
fish one is always just on the point of catch- 
ing! As I write [ have in my ears the mur- 
mur of every brook from Canada to the 
chestnut-covered hills of North Georgia. 

Turning aside from the main road I 
pushed my tricycle upa_ steep, stony hill 
and, mounting, soon found myself follow- 
ing the meanderings of a narrow cart-way, 
overshadowed by wide-branching beech 
trees just beginning to show their leaves. 
A half-mile of slow riding brought me to 
a thicket of wild plum bushes loaded with 
their fragrant white blooms, amongst which 
bees and other insects were glancing and 
humming, and a number of small yellow- 
green fly-catchers were actively engaged 
in a restless pursuit of their proper food. 
[ gathered a big bunch of these odorous 
plum-sprays and bound it fast to the handle 
of my brake lever so that I could have 
with me in my further journeying the fruity 
breath of the wild orchard. Running 
down a long rut-furrowed slope, and then 
over a damp flat in a cool, shady hollow, 
I came to a nasty little stream sweeping 
through a narrow bog. Here I called a 
halt for consultation. That mud looked 
deep and treacherous. I saw where a 
wagon had been pried out of it with fence 
rails. There was nothing to do but get 
across, however, so [ fell to work, carry- 
ing pieces of logs, rails, fallen boughs, &c., 
until I had made a quite respectable cordu- 
roy bridge, over which I pushed my ma- 
chine with perfect safety; then I had to 
lift it over a large log that had fallen across 
the road. In fact I did not mount again 
for a quarter of a mile, at the end of which 
I found myself at the source of the road, 
where it appeared that I was caught fast 
between a huge old red barn and a weather- 
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beaten but comfortable looking farm-house. 
A: brawny, grizzled man with a hammer 
and monkey-wrench was tinkering with a 
disabled plough. I approached him cap in 
hand and mopping the perspiration from 
my face. He immediately showed a deep 
but quasi-contemptuous interest in the 
mechanism of the tricycle. I plied him 
with questions as to his crop-prospects, 
and was soon on easy terms with him. I 
got a drink out of a sweet old gourd at his 
well, and obtained permission to ride 
across his wide pasture land toa road a 
half-mile distant. I mounted in his barn- 
yard, and, while he held open a big gate 
for me, dashed out at my best speed into 
the level grass-field, where the dandelions 
shone like stars. A herd of steers, as I 
approached them, eyed me wildly for a 
while, then ran away at a thundering pace, 
with their tails whirling and their heads 
high in air. I had to push across 
thirty acres of fresh ploughed land (a very 
uninteresting and _ tiresome operation) be- 
fore I reached the road. Now came a long 
spin over a surface just damp enough to be 
elastic, and although the road-bed had 
been gravelled it was quite free from ugly 
stones. The air had freshened and was 
blowing in sweet gusts from the south. 
The sunshine was growing in power; 
one could almost hear the buds exploding. 
A clover-field beside the road was a lovely 
sight, though not yet in bloom. Its dark- 
green tufts looked as if they had gushed 
out of the earth in a moment of ecstatic 
impulse. Indeed, some occult force made 
itself manifest in every bud and blade, and 
stalk and leaflet, from which one could not 
fail to catch a fine mental tonic. I passed 
a level reach of maple wood in which grew 
scattered patches of mandrake that looked 
like the grass-green tents of liliputian 
armies. In places the ground was rosy- 
white with the blooms of the claytonia, or 
yellow with the stars of the adder-tongue. 
What sweet and sure alchemic recipes 
Mother Earth gives us, if we could but 
read them! How unfailing are her 
schemes for the perpetuation of life, fresh- 
ness, strength, beauty? These flowers 
are but the bubbles thrown up from her 
inexhaustible veins of vital force. Is not 
this woodsy fragrance which loads the air 
of spring mere surplus steam from Nature’s 
alembics? and in breathing it do we not 
take into our blood a trace of her elixir? 
One’s imagination renews itself by absorb- 
ing and assimilating the precious exhala- 
tions from the countless valves of woods 
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and fields. How evenly and perfectly our 
book-lore blends and shades into what we 
gather from nature ! 


“ Spirit of lake, and sea, and river — 
Bear only perfumes and the scent 
Of healthy herbs to just men’s fields.” 


All herbs and plants are healthy and 
wholesome, too, in their way. I saw a 
flicker eat the berries of the dreadful night- 
shade, -— not on this tour, for the plant 
comes later, — and I have known a quail 
to swallow the seeds of the Jamestown 
weed with no bad result. But to my tri- 
cycling. 

I soon came to where a broad road, 
leading homeward, crossed mine at nearly 


right-angles, and I set my face towards 
town with a three-mile run before me, 
over a fine rolling way between incom- 
parably fertile farms. A fox-squirrel ran 
ahead of me on a fence until I came so 
near him that he sailed off into a field of 
wheat, and went bounding through the 
waving green blades to a lone walnut tree, 
up which he darted and disappeared in a 
hole. 

The spires of our little city came in 
sight, gleaming above the maple trees that 
border the streets. I bumped across the 
railway track, whirled over a long hill, and 
descended into the suburbs with my blood 
tingling, and my memory full of fresh 
sights and sounds. At nine o’clock sharp 
I was at my desk. 

Maurice Thompson. 


TWO DAYS’ CANOEING IN THE DROWNED LANDS. 


WE were planning a canoe cruise down 
the Delaware from Deposit to Belvidere, 
and in looking over the map for some 
water-way back to the Hudson, made 
choice of the Wallkill river, which, rising 
in northern New Jersey, flows north- 
easterly and empties into the Hudson at 
Rondout. Our investigations led us to 
believe that, with fairly high water, the 
canoes could be launched at Hamburgh, 
New Jersey, a small town near the head- 
waters of the Wallkill, easily reached from 
Belvidere by the Lehigh & Hudson River 
Railroad. 

Further researches on old county maps 
developed the fact that the course of the 
river for fifty or sixty miles was through a 
comparatively unexplored tract called ‘* the 
Drowned Lands,” and that these lands had 
been recently drained by changing the 
course of the stream and lowering the 
water by means of a long cut, or canal, at 
the lowest or northern point. This prom- 
ised adventure somewhat out of the beaten 
track, and we decided to try the Wallkill 
at all hazards, as an interesting finale to our 
Delaware cruise. 

A bright June morning found five of us, 
brown and somewhat ragged from a ten 
days’ paddle on the Delaware, dozing in the 
smoking-car of the Lehigh & Hudson River 
Railroad, bound to Hamburgh from Belvi- 
dere. Our canoes were travelling with us, 
carefully packed in a special freight-car — 


a great boon, as all cruisers well know, and 
for which we were duly grateful to the 
kind and obliging agent at Belvidere. 
F , the literary ‘‘feiler” and our 
senior, his gray Knickerbockers consider- 
ably the worse for wear, was peacefully 
snoring under his almost brimless apology 
for a hat. O , ‘*the well-preserved 
man of fifty,” was intently poring over his 
maps and notes, and wondering whether 
the Wallkill had any actual existence at 
Hamburgh or not. G , an energetic 
Englishman, was crumpled up in a heap ; 
his legs higher than his head, deep in the 
land of dreams, and oblivious of the world 
in general. P. , the portly young giant, 
and C , the smallest in stature, but by 
no means in spirit and pluck, were snatch- 
ing cat-naps between drowsy discussions 
on the relative merits of their canoes. 

The train stopped. ‘* Hamburgh!” 
shouted the brakeman, and we hurried out 
on to the platform of the station in a some- 
what bewildered condition, for no Ham- 
burgh and no Wallkill was visible. The 
freight-car was switched off and the train 
went rumbling out of sight around a curve 
before we realized our situation. Far off, 
hidden in the trees, could be seen a roof or 
two. Could that be Hamburgh? Below, 
in the bed of the valley, was a small brook. 
Surely that was not the Wallkill? No one 
was in sight to answer questions, and there 
was nothing to be done but look for both town 
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and river. Scrambling down the steep 
embankment of the railroad we found a 
road leading apparently to Hamburgh. A 
walk of about a mile brought us to a small 
village which proved to be what we sought, 
and with sinking hearts we followed the 
road which led to the stream. It was the 
Wallkill, sure enough ; and, although noth- 
ing buta brook, it was possibly navigable 
for our little craft. Our spirits, which had 
been at zero, rose rapidly, and we hastily 
retraced our steps to the village in search 
of teams to bring over the canoes to the 
stream. Close by was the station of the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western Rail- 
road, which was the point to which we 
should have gone by taking a branch some 
miles above, at a place called Franklin. 
Here we should have had our canoes 
within a few rods of the river — instead of 
a mile or two away on a high bluff. The 
word mad does not express the condition 
of the party; for, after various inquiries 
at station and town, teams apparently were 
not to be had, and switching our car on to 
the lower road was out of the question. 
Rage was succeeded by despair, for the 
day was going fast, and our time was 
limited. Then appeared unto us one 


a a native, in cowhides and _ broad- 


rimmed straw hat. Jake ‘‘ calculated” that 
his boss, who kept the Wallkill House, 
could get us a light spring-wagon and a 
‘*“hoss,’’ possibly two. The boss was 
looked up, and proved a trump. He 
found two carts, taking charge of one him- 
self and giving Jake the other. Slowly 
and anxiously one canoe after another was 
hauled from the car and deposited in the 
meadow by the water’s edge. The whole 
afternoon was consumed by the portage. 
Jake, in his enthusiasm and anxiety to put 
matters through, succeeded in putting a 
hole clean through the bottom of the Ja- 
rion, O ’s boat. There was no fur- 
ther mishap, and O—— philosophically 
plugged up the break, with the happy con- 
sciousness that all would be tight by morn- 
ing. 

Miccawitte the day was almost gone, 
and, as the drizzling rain had begun to 
fall, we’ went up to the tavern at the urgent 
solicitation of our kind Boniface, and made 
havoc with the supper he placed before us, 
to the evident disapprobation of the maiden 
with cork-screw ringlets who waited upon 
the table. 

After various inquiries, we came to the 
conclusion that for at least three days 
in the Drowned Lands there would be 
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little opportunity of getting provisions. 
Very little seerned to be known about 
the river, and, in order to insure our- 
selves against possible starvation, we ran- 
sacked the stores of the village in search 
of supplies. Ini addition, every man, to the 
astonishment of the natives, bought a rake- 
handle to serve as a set-pole for pushing 
the canoes, as it was evident from the size 
of the stream that. paddling would be out 
of the question for the first few miles at 
least. By bedtime it was pouring. We 
were a strange looking crowd; caricatures 
of the ** Ancient Watch,” in our long rub- 
ber coats, with lanterns and poles in our 
hands, as we wended our way down the 
high-road to our canoe-beds in the meadow. 
Our friend, the publican, evidently thought 
us a little touched in the upper story, in 
preferring a bed in the field and rain to a 
dry room and *‘shake-down” in his abode. 
‘* Experientia docet,” and we knew we 
had chosen the best berth. Each canoe 
was equipped with a comfortable little tent, 
swung between the masts, and buttoned 
down to the sides of the cockpit, very 
much like the top of a carryall. In ad- 
dition, we had for beds thick hair-cushions, 
spread along the bottom of the boat, on 
which our blankets were placed, so that 
we passed a very comfortable and dry 
night. 

We slept like tops, and awoke to find 
the morning almost clear, and pleasantly 
cool. After an early breakfast at the hotel 
we packed up our canoes, and by seven 
o’clock had launched them one after another 
in the narrow, brawling stream, which was 
not wide enough for paddling, and had 
sometimes less than six inches of water 
over the little rifts and shallows. For the 
first few miles the brook twisted in and 
out, through broad meadows; and as we 
were in single file we rarely caught sight 
of each other, the banks on either side be- 
ing higher than our heads. Every few 
moments the leading canoe would be 
brought to a halt by some shallow rift, 
or other obstruction. Sometimes it was 
tangled bushes; sometimes a fallen log; 
and, worse than all, occasionally a barbed 
wire fence across the stream. While the 
crew was struggling to get by, all the 
others would come rushing down upon 
him, and faithfully follow his example by 
getting aground, or becoming entangled 
as he had been. Then we would all be 
obliged to get out of our boats, and wade 
and tug to get started again. This work, 
however, usually fell to the leader, and the 
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consequence was that at every stoppage 
each man showed a wonderful modesty in 
pushing himself to the front. 

For over an hour our course was through 
the meadows of a broad and fertile valley. 
Herds of cattle were feeding under the 
great trees that dotted the fields in groups ; 
and the sun, which now shone out brill- 
iantly, intensified the vivid green of the 
young grain in contrast with the masses of 
flowers here and there, and the sparkling 
waters of the little brook. Gradually the 
banks became more thickly wooded ; groves 
of maples, elms, and willows, alternating 
with broad stretches of pasture ; the boughs 
of the trees at times overhanging the water 
so closely as almost to sweep us out of our 
boats. In the midst of one of these small 
groves we were all brought to a stand-still 
by a natural dam of logs, held firmly in 
place by a tree which had fallen across the 
stream. The water had backed up into a 
pool, so deep that wading was out of the 
question, the banks on either side were 
several feet high, and the dam seemed im- 
passable. How were we to get through? 
was the question. 

Finally, after considerable discussion, 
several climbed up on the great trunk, 
which formed the main part of the barrier, 


and tried, by cutting off and pushing away 


obstructing branches, to make a space 
large enough for the passage of one boat. 
It was ticklish business, and we barely 
escaped several duckings, as the log was 
narrow, slippery, and very precarious foot- 
ing. For nearly an hour we chopped and 
worked away like beavers, with an occa- 
sional rest for tobacco and discussion ; those 
sitting in their canoes being especially gener- 
‘ous in their offers of advice while they 
lolled back at their ease, watching the 
others wield the axe and get thoroughly 
warmed up in their efforts. After much 
chaffing, chopping, and poling, we man- 
aged to get through, and went on our way 
rejoicing. But our joy was to be short- 
lived, for in less than a half hour we were 
brought to a stand-still again by another 
log-jam, apparently much worse than the 
first. We gathered together and dis- 
cussed the situation. ‘+ Spiritus fru- 
menti” and pipes were unanimously 
prescribed before attacking the obstacle, 
and O went ashore to photograph the 
situation. We were in no hurry, and spent 
some time under the shade of a group of 
noble elms, whose branches hung far over 
the water. Meanwhile two had partaken 
of the prescription, when G , in pass- 
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ing the bottle, on his paddle-blade, to his 
neighbor, lost it overboard by an inadver- 
tent knock. Despair and wrath were de- 
picted on the expectant countenances of 
the next patients, and, after many forcible 
remarks, it was unanimously voted that 
G must go in after the flask. The 
water was nearly up to his waist, but he 
jumped overboard, and by dint of feeling 
and kicking with his bare toes, succeeded 
in rescuing the valuable medicine from the 
bottom of the brook. When once it 
reached the surface we took good care to 
put the contents of the bottle where they 
could not be lost again. We then attacked 
the dam with fresh energy ; in a short time 
we forced a passage through, and were 
speeding on our way to the Drowned 
Lands. 

Soon the marsh began, and the banks of 
the river, low andmuddy, were overgrown 
with thickets of willows and _ bushes. 
Often we had to lie down in the bottom of 
the boats and pull ourselves along by 
catching hold of the overhanging limbs. 
In the midst of the muddiest and 
‘* swampiest” of this tract, our way was 
blocked for at least fifty feet by two great 
groups of willows, growing almost in the 
midst of the stream. Getting through by 
water seemed out of the question, and a 
council of war was held as to the best way 
of passing this new and unforeseen obstruc- 
tion. Finally a ‘carry by mud” was 
decided upon. The canoes were hauled 
up into the soft ooze, and we jumped 
ashore, sinking above our ankles in the 
slime. It was a dirty piece of business, 
and the heat in the thicket was intense. 
After various experiments, we finally har- 
nessed ourselves, four men to a boat, with 
the bow and stern painters, and slid them 
over the mud for some one hundred feet or 
more ata run. Almost before we realized 
it the ‘‘ carry” was made, the mud 
washed off our legs, and we were once 
more paddling ahead on our course. 

We were now well into the Drowned 
Lands. The river was wider, deeper, 
and more sluggish. The shores of dried 
mud, covered with a luxuriant growth of 
swamp plants, stretched out into dreary, 
prairie-like expanses on either side. Herds 
of cattle roamed about over them, and the 
stream twisted hither and thither like an 
immense snake. By noon we found our- 
selves in the midst of a virgin forest of 
gigantic trees, principally maple and oak ; 
the total absence of undergrowth giving 
the shores the appearance of a well-pre- 
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served forest park. From the marks on the 
trees it was evident that all this tract had 
been submerged for many years, and the 
lowering of the water, by means of the cut 
spoken of, had confined the river in its 
narrow, canal-like bed, leaving a rich soil 
for the luxuriant growth of water-plants 
and swamp-grasses which carpeted the 
earth beneath the trees. In this forest we 
found a beautiful spot, evidently only an 
island at high water. Boulders of granite, 
piled one on top of the other, covered with 
a luxuriant growth of moss, and shaded by 
gigantic trees whose branches stretched far 
out over the stream, made a cool and inviting 
spot to the hot and tired canoeists. It was 
undoubtedly the place for dinner and a 
nap; so we hauled up. our boats and 
scrambled ashore. 

The scenery was extremely beautiful, — 
the narrow river winding in and out in 
long quiet reaches beneath the great trees, 
reflecting in its mirror-like surface every 
light and shadow. Swamp plants, with 
gigantic leaves sweeping the water, grew 
in profusion on either shore ; and far away 
in the deep shadows of the forest could be 
heard the occasional tinkle of the bell on 
the neck of some stray leader of the herd. 

We threw ourselves down on the bank 
perfectly and utterly contented. But not 
for long. Clouds of mosquitoes surrounded 
us, and began a vigorous attack, and 
in addition the inner man clamored for 
food. We hurriedly kindled small fires, 
intent on twofold work, —cooking dinner 
and smoking out the winged pests. Each 
man was equipped with a cooking kit, 
more or less elaborate, according to the 
fancy of the owner, and a supply of pro- 
visions; thereby making each indepen- 
dent of the other. Two weeks’ experience 
had made very fair cooks of all the party, 
and soon chops, eggs, flapjacks, etc., were 
sizzling away in various frying-pans. An 
exclamation from F caused us to 
gather around him and his paper canoe. 
On turning her over he found to his con- 
sternation a large snag sticking in the 
bottom. It had pierced her shell com- 
pletely and broken off, wedging itself so 
tightly that but little water had found its 
way into the boat. It required a violent 
wrench to remove it. Matters looked 
rather grave, for there was a hole as large 
as a silver dollar. We all proffered the 
usual amount of advice, with the usual 
result. However, there was nothing to 
do but wait until the necessary patching 
could be done. F produced some 
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stiff paper and a bottle of shellac, and set 
to work to repair damages, while the 
rest of us went back to our dinner. We 
managed to while away several hours in 
eating, smoking, and dozing, — although 
the latter was a signal failure, the mosqui- 
toes being so savage as to compel several 
of the party to ‘‘take the veil,” wrapping 
their heads in pieces of netting, which they 
wore for the rest of the day. 

By three o’clock, F ’s boat was 
patched up, after a fashion, and we took 
to the water again. Our course during 
the whole afternoon was through a forest, 
the stillness of which was almost unbroken, 
save by the occasional call of some swamp- 
bird. The current of the river was very 
sluggish, and we paddled along at a rather 
slow rate. Occasionally the way would 
be stopped by dead trees which had fallen 
into the stream; but, with one exception, 
these obstacles were easily surmounted. 
In the very heart of a dense grove we 
came upon adam of logs and branches, 
held in place by an immense pine. A 
careful survey of the obstruction made it 
evident that it would be almost impossible 
to cut a way through; and a carry was 
out of the question, as the banks were 
high and the forest undergrowth was very 
dense on either side. It so happened that 
the trunk of the tree was about two feet 
above the water. Several, therefore, 
landed, and, sitting astride of the log, 
managed to lift the canoes over, one after 
the other; though this was only accom- 
plished with much work, and considerable 
risk of a ducking, for the river was very 
deep and the footing decidedly unstable. 
Fully an hour was consumed in accom- 
plishing this carry, ‘and we were pretty 
well tired out by the time we were started 
again. 

As it grew late we began to look about 
for some place to camp for the night; but 
the shores seemed utterly impracticable, 
and we paddled along hour after hour, 
seeking some dry, high bank, in vain. 

Emerging from the heavy forest belt 
which lined the river, a little before sun- 
down, we came upon a spot which seemed 
suitable for our purposes. It turned out a 
lucky choice; there was every evidence of 
the place having been an old camp, possibly 
one made by herders, as great droves of 
cattle were feeding on the prairies. which 
stretched far off into the distance on either 
side of. the small grove which covered the 
spot. Whoever had used it had been 
kind enough to leave a large supply of 
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good firewood, carefully cut and split, piled 
away, evidently, for future use. We, deem- 
ing that we had the first right, appropriated 
it, and soon were warming ourselves by the 
blazing fire. The rain and mist began to 
gather, and the atmosphere became cool 
and raw. Hastily erecting O *s pyra- 
mid tent before the fire, we drew up our 
canoes in line, putting up the little tents as 
quickly as possible to protect our property 
from the storm. A simple supper was 
soon prepared and hastily eaten, and we 
gathered in the big tent and crowded close 
together, trying to avoid the cold and 
bitter wind which began to blow. The 
usual prescription was circulated, and the 
usual camp-fire talk was attempted. But 
the day had been a long and hard one; 
soon each dropped off, one after another, 
and sought his comfortable, dry, canoe- 
bed, quickly falling asleep to the sound of 
the drip, drip, of the rain overhead, with 
the comfortable consciousness of being out 
of its reach. 

If there was one thing for which G 
had an antipathy, it was a cow; but cows 
somehow or other seemed to have a great 
liking for him, and it so happened that 
one visited him very early the next morn- 
ing, poking her nose into his tent, and 
waking him with her heavy breathing and 
snorting close to his ear. He started up 
with a shout, scaring the beast almost out 
of her wits and stampeding the entire herd, 
which stood by watching. The shaking 
of the earth, and the dull thunder of the 
hoofs, awoke the entire party, and heads 
were cautiously poked out of tents in every 
direction, to see whether it was a veritable 
earthquake, or the result of a bad dream. 
When the real cause was ascertained, the 
remarks made about G and his cow 
were by nomeans complimentary, as, some- 
how or other, the tempers of canoeists at 
early morn are just about as ** cranky” as 
those of less favored fellow-beings. Sleep 
was out of the question after all the row, 
except for G himself, who, after calmly 
listening to the various remarks, quietly 
turned over in his canoe and took an- 
other snooze, leaving the rest of us to get 
up in the cold and drizzle and prepare 
our morsel of food for breakfast. But this 
was too much for our good nature, and we 
routed him out of his warm nest; com- 
pletely happy when he stood shivering in 
his light under-clothing. 

The morning was gray and cold; the 
scene wild and cheerless in the extreme. 
Close by the black and sluggish stream the 
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canoes were grouped under a few old trees 
with gnarled and crooked trunks. To the 
right, beyond the grove, the monotonous 
expanse of prairie stretched far away to a 
dim line of low gray hills partially shrouded 
in clouds of mist. To the left, across the 
river, was an impenetrable forest, dark 
and forbidding, with a dense undergrowth 
of swamp-plants and tangled bushes. The 
silence was almost oppressive. We were 
threatened with the ‘‘ blues,” and hastened 
to pack up and get away from our dismal 
surroundings. Hour after hour we pad- 
dled quietly on, sometimes through the 
deepest recesses of the dark jungle, and 
then again twisting in and out between 
high mud-banks, with occasional glimpses 
of long stretches of waving prairie grasses. 
In the depths of the woods the silence was 
only broken by the dip-dip of our pad- 
dles. Often we would stop and look 
about us in sheer wonder at the great size 
of the trees, and their perfection of form 
and outline. Snags were plentiful, but not 
serious obstructions, as a rule. In one 
broad, marsh-like expanse a great tree lay 
prone across the stream; the top branches 
in a thicket of reeds. 

The way seemed effectually blocked once 
more, but a careful examination revealed 
a place in mid-stream where it seemed pos- 
sible to squeeze the canoes under the main 
trunk. G went first, scraping quanti- 
ties of rotten bark into his canoe. O 
came next, and not finding it easy to lie 
flat, attempted to vault over the trunk as 
his canoe slipped underneath, and was 
nearly ducked in the operation. The others 
passed safely, except F » who was 
caught ‘+ zz medias res,” like a cat in a 
bag, on account of the high bow and 
stern of his canoe. His unfeeling compan- 
ions seemed to enjoy heartily his frantic 
efforts to extricate himself, which naturally 
had an irritable effect upon his temper 
when he finally emerged from under the 
tree. 

The drizzle had ceased, and the day was 
cool and unpleasant. As we paddled along 
we met occasionally a solitary fisherman 
seated in the extreme end of his dugout, 
and who, to our inquiries as to the distance 
to the Cut, would give any answer that 
seemed to suit his mood. Sometimes it 
was ten miles, sometimes thirty, and again, 
one more facetious than his fellows, an- 
swered: ‘It’s about fifteen mile, but you’ll 
think it fifty afore you git thar.” And we 
did. Such twisting and turning we had 
never experienced before, and by noon, 
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when we stopped for dinner, we were 
not over five miles in a direct line from 
camp, though we had undoubtedly paddled 
fifteen or twenty. We were glad to haul up 
under the shadows of some small trees on 
the edge of the prairie, and take dinner and 
a nap. The grass was strewn with quantities 
of dried reeds left by the freshet, and these 
made admirable fuel. In the distance we 
noticed several herders burning off the dead 
grass and rubbish; but as they were far to 
leeward we did not»pay them much atten- 
tion. We had settled ourselves for a quiet 
after-dinner snooze when we were sud- 
denly aroused and driven to our boats by a 
miniature prairie fire. The wind had 
changed, andthe fire, kindled by the herders, 
was rolling towards us with uncomfortable 
rapidity. Kits, bundles, frying-pans, and 
traps generally were caught up in a mo- 
ment and hurried pell-mell into the canoes, 
in company with the demoralized crews. 
We took to our heels just in time, for we 
had no sooner pushed off than the smoke 
and flames covered the spot where we had 
been dozing. 

As we paddled along, the character of 
the country began to change rapidly, and 
hills and rocks told us that we were fast 
leaving the great marsh behind. A sharp 
turn in the stream just above Hampton 
bridge brought us unnexpectedly into a 
somewhat formidable rapid, shallow and 
full of rocks. We shot through like 
arrows, with only an occasional bump, 
delighted with the change from the 
monotonous, placid river of the last day. 
We were treated to a succession of these 
little rapids, until the Cut was reached. It 
stretched before us in a straight line for at 
least a mile, with high gravel banks on 
either side, and having the general appear- 
ance of an old submerged railroad bed. It 
was a very monotonous paddle, with 
nothing in sight but the strip of sky over- 
head. The water was very shallow, and 
it required constant care to avoid grounding 
on the innumerable sand-bars. As the 
lower end was approached, the shores rose 
abruptly in rocky cliffs, and great boulders 
half-filled the stream ; a distant, well-known 
roar telling us of a coming rapid. We 
turned a sharp angle, and in a moment 
were in fast water, sheeted with foam, and 


running like a mill-race. The stream 
divided, a branch making a sharp curve to 


the left around an island, and apparently 
running over a dam, with a drop of several 
feet into the pool below. O was 
ahead,’ and well into the shallow, rocky 
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rapid of the main stream before he noticed 
the branch with apparently deeper water. 
It was too late to turn back, although the 
passage, choked with boulders, seemed 
well-nigh impossible. So he pushed ahead, 
trusting to skill and luck, mainly the latter. 

The boat rushed on amid the foaming 
waters, striking now and then a hidden 
rock, and twisting in and out among the 
boulders. Suddenly she was brought to a 
stand-still, poised on a sunken ledge over 
the very edge of the final fall. A shove or 
two, and over she went with a splash; 
no damage done except a few honorable 
scars. The crew landed on a sand-bar in 
the midst of the quiet pool, and sat down 


-composedly to enjoy a pipe and the sight 


of the others ex voyage, for both branches 
of the stream were in full sight. 

, coming next, took the left branch 
and came with a rush in safety, to his great 
astonishment, over a big fall of nearly four 
feet. There were less rocks and more 
water by this route than in the main stream ; 
but the drop was an ugly one with a great 
boulder at the foot in the very middle of 
the current. Had he struck it there would 
have inevitably been a bad ‘‘ smash-up.” 
Breathless and triumphant he joined O 
to watch the fun. 

On came P down the main branch, 
when ‘bang,’ he struck, and the canoe 
broached to. F came rushing too 
close behind, in a moment the two boats 
were in a heap on the rocks, and the 
crews in the water abusing each other like 
pirates. The water between the rocks was 
deep and swift. F , after frantic ef- 
forts, succeeded in getting his canoe off, 
and, as she rushed away from him, merely 
missed her in jumping aboard, landing 
straddle across the stern, back of the cock- 
pit. In a few seconds he was high and dry 
again. Finally he and F gave up the 
attempt, being obliged to haul back up- 
stream along shore and come around by the 
left branch. A hasty survey of the drop 
on that side was not encouraging ; so with 
G they lowered the boats over and 
joined the others on the sand-bar as quick- 
ly as possible. We all gathered together 
there and indulged in a somewhat heated 
discussion ; but peace was soon restored by 
means of pipe and some ‘ medicine,” and 
we pushed on. 

Our last serious rapid for that day was 
passed, and the river, smooth as a mirror, 
stretched away in the distance. The dark, 
wood-crowned hills were reflected in love- 
ly contrast with the brilliant sunset coloring 
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of the sky. We paddled on and on through 
a most beautiful pastoral country far into 
the quiet evening ; but no sign of our desti- 
nation — the town of Phillipsburgh — 
appeared. Just about dark, when we were 
almost exhausted and ready to stop any- 
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Envoy. 


Prince, in our time we may not gaze 

On strength like theirs, — ah! that we could! — 
They sleep where shrilly flute the jays, 

Those merry men of Robin Hood. 








where, the welcome roar of a dam was 
heard, and in a few moments we ran the 
canoes ashore above the race of the Phil- 
lipsburgh mill, making a bee-line for the 
hotel in search of something to satisfy our 
ravenous appetites. 








































Robert Shaw Oliver. 


BALLADE OF THE MERRY MEN OF ROBIN HOOD. 


Wit bended bow and noble hound, 
Not now, as in the vanished days, 
Men fare afield, nor hark the sound 
Of hunting horns down leafy ways; 
New pleasures have their meed of praise, 
A thousand tongues account them good, — 
But, ah! they loved the shaft that slays, 
Those merry men of Robin Hood. 


What joy was theirs! —at will to bound 
Untrammelled, like the stag that strays, 
O’er miles and miles of mossy ground, 
Nor feel the fiery sun ablaze, 
But fanned by Zephyrus, who plays 
Amid the green leaves of the wood, 
Dream care-free through the flowery Mays, 
Those merry men of Robin Hood. 


When wintry heavens darkly frowned 
They still were happy as the fays; 
Though blatant Boreas howled around, 
O’er wine they sang their gleeful lays. 
They bravely fought in rude affrays, 
And stanchly every foe withstood, 
But ’gainst the poor no hand did raise, 
Those merry men of Robin Hood. 


Clinton Scollard. 

















‘¢ Look o’ there, Elviry! There’s that 
feller that we see goin’ skootin’ by on a 
bisickle comin’ along back, a-draggin’ the 
machine and lookin’ kind of stove-up, with 
his arm ina sling. Well, that’s jest what 
I should have expected, for it aint accord- 
in’ to nater or grace for a man to go neither 
horseback, nor afoot, nor yet in a kerridge. 
The Old Herry’s in them bisickles, and ] 
should know it by the perfane thoughts 
they put into my head, if I didn’t no other 
way. When I see that feller careerin’ 
down Sugar Hill, I couldn’t think of noth- 
in’ but 

‘On the wings of mighty winds 
Comes flyin’ all abroad.’ 


To get it out of my head I couldn’t till Pd 
said the Ten Commandments backards five 
times. Must have been the Old Herry’s 
doin’s to set me to pervertin’ Scripter like 
that. Lawful sakes! the bisickle man’s 
a-comin’ here! Go and see what he wants, 
quick, Elviry!” 

Elviry, a long, lank damsel, her face 
buried in the depths of a capacious sun- 
bonnet, dismounted awkwardly from the 
wood-pile, where she had been medita- 
tively chewing her sun-bonnet strings, with 
a peaceful twilight consciousness that the 
cows were driven home, and the ‘‘ chores” 
done for the night. 

The ‘*bisickle man,” known to this 
world as Mr. Lloyd Osborne, a lawyer, 
without briefs enough to interfere with the 
pursuit of various manly sports, and a 
modest success as a society man, leaned his 
steed and his evidently somewhat disabled 
frame against the fence, while his face wore 
an expression of annoyance and perplexity. 

‘Can I get a boy here to row me down 
to Falmouth?” he as‘xed, as Elviry, looking 
askance at him and his bicycle, drew nigh. 

Elviry only giggled as her response. 
Whether the inquiry struck her as being 
funny, or whether the sun-bonnet string, 
which was still in her mouth, impeded fur- 
ther utterance, it was difficult to say. 

*¢ Lawful sakes! our Elviry is better’n a 
boy any day,” exclaimed her mother, from 
the porch. ‘* She'll row you down to Fal- 
mouth so quick you’ll think you’ve always 
been there. But that merchine of yours 
can’t go in the boat.” 

‘¢T had thought of asking you to see that 
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it was put upon the stage which will pass 
here to-morrow morning,” said the young 
man. 

‘*T’m free to confess that I don’t want 
to meddle nor make with it!” said Mrs. 
Plummer. ‘* But there’s Jonas comin’ 
acrost the parster; he’s got dretful good 
courage, Jonas has; mebbe he’ll do it for 
you.” 

‘*T tried to find a team to convey myself 
and the bicycle to Falmouth, but there 
seemed to be no such thing in the town,” 
said Osborne, in an aggrieved tone. 

*¢°’Taint to be expected in hayin’ time. 
Blue Bend haint got city luxuries. But 
we’ve got a meet’n-house and a stated sup- 
ply, and a school-house, and a doctor, and 
I tell ’em if poor, undeservin’ mortals can’t 
be satisfied where there’s accommodations 
for being born, and edicated, and merried, 
and buried, where can they be? Folks 
here is generally satisfied to go hossback 
or afoot; there haint never been none of 
them things here, — the Old Herry’s wire 
hosses J call ’em.” 

Osborne wandered away from Mrs. 
Plummer’s garrulity to meet Jonas, the 
man of courage, who was drawing near. 
Jonas manifestd no terror of the wire horse, 
and a bargain was readily effected with him 
to put it upon the Falmouth stage. 

But why did Elviry tarry? She had hur- 
ried away immediately upon her mother’s 
announcement of her qualifications for row- 
ing a passenger to Falmouth, and she had 
not returned. Osborne was growing im-’ 
patient. Surely Elviry could not be 
affected by toilet considerations. 

‘*Mebbe you might as well be gettin’ 
along towards the slip,” remarked Mrs. 
Plummer, indicating the direction he was 
to take by a backward jerk of her head. 
‘*T expect Elviry’s there a’ready. She’s 
terrible spry, Elviry is.” 

As he took his way through the orchard 
to the river, Osborne could still hear Mrs. 
Plummer’s plaintive, high-keyed voice : — 

‘‘ Mebbe I be dispicious, Jonas, but it 
doos seem like the lartter days when folks 
goes skootin’ round on a thing that haint 
no call even to stand up. Ridin’ on a 
broomstick, as they say witches used to, 
don’t appear to me to be a mite more un- 
nateral and unscriptooral.” 

A little row-boat was moored to the slip, 
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but no Elviry was to be seen. It was 
growing late; the sun had long ago splin- 
tered itself into innumerable shafts of flame 
on the sharp peak of Dumpling Mountain, 
just across the river, and the last red shaft 
was now dying into ashen gray. A faint 
mist, which might become a thick fog, 
was overspreading the river. It was a 
good four miles, by water, to Falmouth ; 
he could take an oar going down, thought 
Osborne, — his right arm only was disabled, 
— but how was the girl to get back? What 
savages these people were to let a young 
girl undertake such a thing with an utter 
stranger like him! Perhaps they or she 
had thought better of it. He had just de- 
termined to renew his search for a boy, 
who seemed as scarce as teams at Blue 
Bend, and was renewing his mental male- 
diction upon the stone in a steep hill 
which had brought him to grief, when, 
with scarcely a stirring of the grass, Elviry 
stood beside him, still in her dark calico 
dress, and her face almost obscured from 
view by the capacious sun-bonnet. What 
had the girl been doing? thought Osborne, 
impatiently. 

‘* ’m monster sorry that I kept you waitin’ 
so long,”’ she said. ‘‘It’s a pretty good 
piece to Falmouth ; but I can row like sixty 
when I set out, you’d better b’lieve!” 

Her voice struck Osborne as a surprise ; 
it was low and well modulated ; its assaults 
upon the king’s English seemed incongru- 
ous. But he observed this only vaguely 
and absently, being disturbed in mind, and 
the pain in his sprained wrist growing 
sharper with every moment. 

**T don’t know how you are going to 

get back,” he said, dubiously. 
‘ Same way I’m a-goin’,” said Elviry, 
jumping into the boat, and motioning him 
to a seat in the stern, with an air of com- 
mand. 

*¢ But it will be dark, and it is a long 
ways for you to row,” he said. 

‘¢ Lawful sakes! don’t you expect we 
have no moonshine up here? And if we 
didn’t, you couldn’t lose me on the Pa- 
munky, no more’n you could a toad in his 
own puddle! And if it is a good ways, I 
aint a little pindlin’ cretur, like a city girl, 
nohow.” 

Elviry was evidently a stranger to fear. 
And, as it was clear that she was mistress 
of the situation, Osborne resigned himself 
to it with a sigh of relief. 

‘*¢T wish you would let me take one oar,” 
he said, hesitatingly, for Elviry inspired 
him with a diffidence, which he explained 
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to himself by the fact that she was a speci- 
men of humanity so new to his experience 
that he didn’t in the least ‘* know how to 
take her.” 

*¢Mebbe I will let you when we get 
down along a piece. Can you row real 
good?” — condescendingly. 

Her rowing showed muscle and practice, 
but was somewhat feminine and jerky 
withal. 

He had been the stroke-oar of a famous 
University crew, whose racing triumphs 
had been in everybody’s mouth. But Blue 
Bend was far, very far, from the madding 
crowd. Elviry’s ears were all unversed 
by echoes of its strife. She might be just 
a trifle pert; but Osborne said to himself 
that her simplicity was charming. 

And she was not so awkward and ungain- 
ly as he had thought her at first; indeed, 
he was rapidly coming to the conclu- 
sion that her dress was mainly respon- 
sible for that effect. How would Diana ° 
have looked in an ill-fitting calico dress of 
hideous color, and a huge sun-bonnet to 
match? That sun-bonnet was tanta- 
lizing, for what with its shadows, and 
the deepening twilight, it was impossible 
to discover how Elviry really looked. The 
hands that held the oars were agreeable to 
look upon,—not especially small, but 
shapely, and much whiter than one would 
have supposed. How did she keep them 
so white? Perhaps she was lazy, and 
made her mother do all the work, he 
thought, —his reflections upon her being 
an odd mixture of the prosaic and the 
sentimental. Perhaps, after all, it was the 
semi-darkness that made them look white, 
and lent a loveliness beyond Nature’s dower 
to the face in the depths of the calico sun- 
bonnet ; it seemed to have a rosy bloom, a 
winning smile, a pair of soft, dark eyes. 

‘* Twilight and sun-bonnet shadows may 
be great blessings,” he mused. ‘* Sunlight 
might show me a common face with hard 
angles and a vacant look. But, then, may 
be not; Nature has queer freaks, some- 
times. Her voice is delightful, and there’s 
a great deal in a voice. I wonder what 
her life is like ; whether it is worth calling 
life at all?’’’ 

‘*'You must be very lonesome at Blue 
Bend, sometimes, aren’t you?” he said. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know asI be. I guess 
I haint what you’d call one of the lone- 
some kind. I’ve got the river, you know, 
and it’s just as pretty as paint sunset and 
moonlight, and them times in pertickerler. 
And the birds and squirrels and them 














things is just like own folks tome. But 
sometimes I do feel as if I’d kind of like 
to see what is goin’ on amongst folks.” 
A deep sigh followed these words. ‘ But 
there’s a sight goin’ on here in the winter,” 
she added, more brightly, ‘* There’s the 
minister’s donation party, and _ singin’- 
school, and most always a_ protracted 
meet’n, and coastin’ and skatin’ on the 
river. I just wish’t you’d come up here 
in the winter!” 

Here was a rare creature —a woman 
who was an unsophisticated child of nature, 
thought Osborne. He had been trifled 
with by a vain and frivolous society girl, 
and at twenty-eight had abjured his faith 
in womankind. He was sternly purposed 
to turn his back upon their wiles, never to 
marry — unless — would it be possible to 
educate, to civilize, a wild, sweet creature 
like this without destroying her truth and 
bloom? 

The experiment might be worth trying. 
He had money enough for any such proj- 
ect that he might choose to undertake ; it 
might give him an interest that his life 
lacked now. 

But, pshaw ! what a nonsensical notion ! 
was his after-thought. She was better off 
as she was, and he was, at least, secure from 
trouble. He had better guard his heart, 
that tender organ which had been abused 
by the vain and frivolous society girl, from 
the wily and perfidious sex. Who knew 
what guile might be developed in this 
apparently ingenuous child of nature by 
contact with the world? 

The moon came up and poised herself 
on a ridge of one of the hills. The 
light mist vanished as if by magic. The 
river’s ripples were changed to burnished 
silver ; its wooded banks arose bathed in a 
golden atmosphere like an enchanted land. 
Pamunky was transformed. 

And so was Elviry. 

The moonbeams sought out her face 
even in the recesses of the sun-bonnet, as if 
to show him that its loveliness was no 
delusion. How pure, delicate, high-bred it 
looked! What a graceful poise of the 
head she had! Where had been his eyes 
when he thought her awkward? He sud- 
denly remembered that she had been row- 
ing a long time. 

*¢ T shall insist upon taking an oar, now ; 
you must be tired,” he said. He felt as if 
he had been a brute to allow her to row so 
long. 

‘*T aint a mite tuckered out.’”’ (That 
horrible dialect jarred upon him more and 
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more; angelic accents seemed so much 


more likely to fall from her lips.) ‘+ But 
you can row if you’re so sot on it. Haint 
your arm a-hurtin’ you now? Lawful 


sakes, how could I ’a’ forgot! mother give 
me some arnicky lotion to put on it. It’s 
real good and soothin’ ; takes the pain out 
quicker’n scat.” 

She drew in her oars, and took from her 
pocket a bottle and some cloth bandages. 

‘** Now, you jest hold here!” she said. 
And while Osborne slipped back the sling, 
which he had improvised from two hand- 
kerchiefs, she deftly bound up the wounded 
wrist in a bandage wet with the ‘‘ soothin’” 
lotion. 

She couldn’t have been more matter-of- 
fact and business-like if he had been the 
wooden mandarin of a tea-shop sign, 
Osborne thought, feeling somewhat ag- 
grieved ; but catching a glimpse of her face 
he discovered that she was blushing vividly. 
What a strange mixture she was! And 
what a decidedly interesting mixture ! 

‘* It was real selfish in me not to think 
of it,” she said, as she resumed her seat. 
‘¢T hope your wrist aint been a-painin’ you 
much.” 

‘* It has been painful ; but I have scarcely 
thought of it,” responded Osborne. 

She lifted her eyes with a swift sur- 
prised glance; then dropped them imme- 
diately. 

‘‘ She has heard soft speeches before 
now,” thought Osborne. ‘‘ She may have 
—she probably has—a rustic admirer, 
some clodhopper!” And he felt a vague 
and unreasoning anger against the clod- 
hopper. 

He had taken an oar and was sitting be- 
side her. She was plying her oar silently, 
with drooping head. Of what was she 
thinking? If it were not for that hideous, 
engulfing sun-bonnet he might guess by 
her looks. 

‘¢ Hear them frogs! If there is a p’isen 
mean sound it’s frogs a-croaking.” 

Could sentiment thrive on such dis- 
course as this? The accents were mellif- 
luous, the face might be lovely, but Os- 
borne felt suddenly moved to both mirth 
and anger at his folly. A tongue could not 
lightly be cured of such barbarous iniqui- 
ties as these. 

Elviry must be left to blush unseen, and 
waste her sweetness on the desert air of 
Blue Bend. 

They rowed on in silence, their oars 
keeping time; on in the silver track that 
the moon made for them. Warm, sweet 
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scents floated out from the woods like airs 
of Paradise. Too soon the roofs of Fal- 
mouth came in sight, the foursugly square 
hotels upon the shore all alight, and sounds 
of music coming from them. 

‘*V’d jest like to go inside o’ one of 
them!” said Elviry. ‘I peaked into the 
winder once, and my! warn’t it splen- 
did? I wonder how folks feels that lives 
that way? Electy Ham, she waits on the 
table to one of them hotels, and she said 
she’d try to get me a place; but I guess 
she’s forgot it; she’s got too stuck up to 
think of me.” 

‘** Don’t do it for the world! Don’t try 
to get a place!” said Osborne, earnestly. 
* It isn’t fit for you!” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

*¢ Electy, she’s got all slicked up, so’st 
you wouldn’t know her; she’s got a blue 
silk dress,” she said. 

*¢ But don’t you do it; promise me that 
you won’t, child.” 

‘** T don’t expect I shall ever get a chance. 
But I would wait on you real good, if you 
was there.” 

What, oh, what after all was grammar? 
This ingenuous flattery, uttered in dulcet 
tones, with dark, tender eyes wistfully 
seeking his, was enough to touch any 
man’s heart. The scheme which he had 
condemned as foolish and impracticable 
outside of a novel, rose again to Osborne’s 
mind. 

But, meanwhile, they were approaching 
the Falmouth pier, and he was in a most 
uncomfortably perplexed state of mind. 

‘*] dislike very much to have you go 
back, all that long distance, alone,” he 
said, taking out his watch, and realizing, 
with surprise, the lateness of the hour. 

‘¢Qh, you needn’t be a mite worried 
about me! I’m used to skurryin’ round, 
nights, and there aint nothin’ but loons 
round the Pamunky, this time o’ night, and 
their hollerin’ don’t hurt nothin’.” 

This was not Osborne’s only difficulty. 
He must pay her, and he felt as much ob- 
jection to offering her money as if she were 
a duchess. It was unaccountable; it was 
ridiculous; the moon’s rays must have 
affected his brain. 

He resolutely thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and drew out a bank note, which he 
tried to slip into her hand. She drew back 
flushing deeply. 

**T don’t want no pay. I guess [’d do 
as much as that for anybody!” she said, as 
she hastily pushed her boat off. 

He watched her in silent perplexity. 
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A few rods away she stopped. 

“ay ever you should come to Blue Bend 
ag’in,” she said, softly. 

‘‘T shall be sure to come,” he said. 

Was coquetry innate in the whole sex ; 
or was this simplicity, — tender, touching 
simplicity? Of course, it was the latter. 
The false, treacherous, Sashionable, of her 
sex had taught him suspicion that cruelly 
wronged her. He stood long on the picr, 
watching the lonely little boat, pushing 
fearlessly on in the silence of the night. 
It was a jarring change to go into the gar- 
ish light and bustle of the hotel, and listen 
to the’ tiresome inquiries and idle chatter 
of his friends. 

Meanwhile, on the lonely Pamunky a 
gleeful sound mingled at intervals with the 
splashing of the oars and the doleful cries 
of the loons —a ripple of low, gentle 
laughter. 

The bicycle arrived safely the next morn- 
ing. Osborne half unconsciously wished 
that it had not. He felt an objection to 
going back to Blue Bend without an ex- 
cuse for doing so, and he knew that he 
should go. It would have been convenient 
if the stage-driver had been as * dispi- 
cious ” concerning ‘‘ the Old Herry’s wire 
hosses” as Elviry’s mother. — Elviry’s 
mother! that was a shocking thought. 
Elviry could be civilized; there was noth- 
ing but her uncouth language that needed 
to be amended in Elviry, but it would be 
difficult to extend that grace to the whole 
family! The relatives of one’s future bride 
could not be educated ez masse. Jonas, 
Elviry’s father, was not impossible; he 
was a silent man; but the idea of Mrs. 
Plummer as a mother-in-law was enough 
to appall the stoutest heart. 

Perhaps, after all, he had better wait 
a while before he went to Blue Bend. 
This impression might be as fleeting as it 
had been sudden. He would not have be- 
lieved that the society girl had left his heart 
in so susceptible a condition. 

There were society girls at Falmouth, 
in swarms. The hotels overflowed with 
them; they arrived by boat-loads every 
day. The few young men seemed appalled 
by the numbers, and withdrew themselves 
into groups to consider the grave social 
problem of what was to become of them 
all. A few very young ones found the 
over-supply of feminine society delightful, 
and revelled in their own social impor- 
tance. Osborne was decidedly bored. He 
had been beguiled to Falmouth by friends. 
who praised, in glowing terms, the roads, 
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the sailing and fishing, and the delightfully 
unconventional social atmosphere. The 
roads might. be good, but his bicycle had 
been sent to town for repairs, and it would 
be long before he was, himself, sufficiently 
in repair to use one; sailing a boat with a 
sprained wrist was impracticable, and 
being sailed he found tame. As for the at- 
mosphere, he grumbled that it was uncon- 
ventional, because the people were third- 
rate, and knew nothing about the conven- 
tionalities of civilized society. And those 
hordes of girls, with their inanities and 
affectations ; their strained, vigilant, unfal- 
tering efforts to attract; what a contrast 
they were to Elviry, with her downright 
simplicity, her guileless independence ! 
Certainly there was nothing at Falmouth 
to help a man in his efforts to keep away 
from Blue Bend. 

‘* But ¢hke Endicott is coming, you 
know,” Ned Beauchamp had said, listen- 
ing to Osborne’s comments upon Falmouth 
society, as the two lay stretched at ease 
upon the shore. Ned was a young college 
student, addicted to slang, devoted to 
pretty girls and aquatic sports, and finding 
Falmouth a Paradise. 

‘¢ Actress? Singer? 
Osborne, interrogatively. 

‘*Yegods! Fancyif Papa Endicott could 
hear that! Old family ramrod of a mother ! 
Famous belle she is, Miss Katharine ; where 
have you been that you never heard of her? 
Awful slaughterer ; never misses her man. 
Broken hearts in her wake wherever she 
goes! And she zs a beauty, by Jove! 
Looks as fresh as a rose, although she’s 
been out three or four seasons. <A fellow 
can’t see her get up at any rate, and that’s 
a comfort. It’sa wonder sheisn’t married ; 
but they say she’s too great a flirt to think 
of ‘narrowing down to one.’ Queer for 
her to be coming to a tame, little third-rate 
place like this ; but it seems she’s sacrificing 
herself to an aunt, a frumpy old party with 
nerves and that kind of thing. I wonder 
whom she will make victims of here? All 
of us, I suppose. They say that when she’s 
on the war-path, it doesn’t matter to her 
what kind of scalps she takes.” 

‘¢ What an interesting young person she 
must be! I quite pine to meet her,” said 
Osborne, with savage scorn. 

“ Well, I'll tell you what, a fellow has 
got to look out,” seid the young student, 
with plaintive seriousness. ‘* There’s 
something irresistible about those girls, 
and, before a fellow knows it, he’s hard 
hit.” 


Dancer?” said 
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‘¢ A fellow must be a fool to be hard hit 
by a combination of vanity and impudence, 
without heart or conscience,” said Osborne, 
and got up and strode away, while the 
young student gazed after him, wondering 
lazily what made him so odd and ** cranky.” 

That night, on the hotel piazza, Osborne 
met a young man whose acquaintance he 
had made abroad several years before, Mr. 
Jack Endicott ; and, before he quite realized 
what was happening, he was being pre- 
sented to Mr. Jack Endicott’s sister, making 
his best salaam before a tall, slender figure, 
dressed in a simple, unadorned gown of 
some soft, clinging, white stuff, and with 
smooth bands of dark hair, which formed 
a striking contrast to the frizzes and bangs 
which ornamented the heads of all the 
other young ladies. Not a beauty, only a 
fairly pretty girl, although she had a rose- 
in-the-snow complexion, and a pair of 
very soft, dark eyes. Osborne, having seen 
most of the famous beauties of Europe, was 
not so easily dazzled as Ned Beauchamp, 
or so he said to himself. Still, she was an 
agreeable contrast to the other young ladies, 
and, as he was in no danger from her fasci- 
nations, why should he not amuse himself 
in her society? It would have been dif- 
ficult, indeed, to avoid doing so, since 
his old intimacy with Jack Endicott had 
naturally revived, and Jack was a devoted 
brother. 

And she was dazzlingly beautiful ; he 
had come tothat conclusion the first time he 
saw her ata hop, ‘‘ in her war-paint,” as 
Ned Beauchamp said. 

One day he awoke with a start to the 
consciousness that Blue Bend was not the 
greatest danger that threatened him ; that, 
indeed, it was wisdom’s part to go there, 
and carry into effect the arrangement which 
he had first proposed to himself. 

A man could scarcely keep the feminine 
element out of his life, he said; the best 
thing he could do was to guard himself 
securely against women who had _ been 
perverted by society. 

The image of Elviry arose before him, 
glorified by the moonlight and the sweet 
solitude of the Pamunky. It was strange 
that he should have let so long a time go 
by without seeing her! He had sent her, 
the day after their moonlight row, a little 
ornament, —a silver pin in the shape of a 
pair of crossed oars, — a quaint and pretty 
thing, which he had bought in Switzer- 
land for the society girl whom he had 
found false on his return. By a curious 
chance it had been left in his trunk, and he 
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sent it to Elviry as a peculiarly appropriate 
souvenir of their trip. 

He went up to Blue Bend on horseback 
that afternoon, excusing himself from a 
pleasure trip which had been planned by 
Miss Endicott and her brother. 

He was now in bicycle trim, but he felt 
that he should be less likely to effect an 
entrance into Mrs. Plummer’s good graces 
on a * wire hoss.”’ 

He found Mrs. Plummer alone, Elviry 
having gone ‘ a-huckleberryin’,” and he 
immediately plunged into the subject of his 
intentions concerning Elviry. He wished 
to educate her, and, after that was accom- 
plished, if it should prove a satisfactory 
arrangement to all concerned he wished to 
marry her. 

‘*You’re pootty tol’able well off, I ex- 
pect?” said Mrs. Plummer, interrogatively, 
without the faintest appearance of surprise. 

Osborne explained his financial condition 
and prospects. 

‘¢ Well, now, ’twould be a good match for 
Eiviry, and no mistake ; but I don’t know 
what you mean about edicatin’ her. She’s 
got beautiful learnin’, Elviry has; she got 
one of the prizes at the spellin’-school last 
winter. You wouldn’t learn her to ride on 
one of them merchines, would you? T’ve 
heard there is one that women-folks rides 
on. I wouldn’t be willin’ for that, and 
neither would Jonas, high-sperited and 
courageous as he is. Well,” continued 
Mrs. Plummer, being reassured on this 
point, ** you’re real smart appearin’, and if 
it wa’n’t that Elviry’s been keepin’ com- 
pany with ’Liph’let Ham goin’ on two 
years, now, mebbe she’d have you. *Liph’- 
let’s a stiddy, likely feller, with a good 
farm, and he’s courted her right up to the 
handle. Mebbe you’re acquainted with his 
sister, Electy, that tends table to one of 
them taverns down to Falmouth. She’d 
make you a good, smart wife now! she 
aint Elviry, if I do say it, but she’s a real 
likely girl— There’s Elviry comin’ acrost 
the parster, now; you might ask her, if 
you’re a mind to”? — 

Osborne hurried out, with a half smoth- 
ered groan. He was not altogether cer- 
tain whether he groaned because Elviry 
was engaged to ’Liph’let Ham or for fear 
that she wasn’t! 

Only the pasture bars were between 
them and her sun-bonnet — the same sun- 
bonnet against which he had uttered male- 
dictions for hiding so much loveliness — 
was hanging upon her neck. He sawa 
broad, coarse face, tallowy in hue, a thick, 


flat nose, light, lack-lustre eyes, with red 
rims around them; coarse locks, in color 
like the face. Amazement paralyzed the 
ordinary words of greeting on his lips. 

** You’ve got a real, live, kickin’ hoss, 
this time, aint you?” said Elviry, with a 
giggle. ‘* Ma she thinks the other one up 
and kicked you without no legs cause 
twas bewitched. But ma is awful dispi- 
cious. There aint no witches.” 

To this proposition Osborne would have 
yielded an unqualified assent a few min- 
utes before. Now, if there were no 
witches with whom had he rowed down 
the Pamunky on that moonlight night? 
What a contrast between this voice, with 
its nasal twang, and those dulcet tones. 
A low, sweet voice was ‘‘an excellent 
thing in woman.” Miss Endicott had a 
low, sweet voice! Osborne heaved a sigh 
as he thought of it. If this girl were 
Elviry then the Lorelei must haunt the 
Pamunky. Pshaw! Moonlight and _ his 
absurd susceptibility must have wrought 
the magic; but Heaven be praised for 
’Liph’let Ham! 

‘* Your mother tells me you think of 
being married,” he said. 

Elviry blushed and giggled. 

‘**Liph’let Ham and me does calkilate 
to set up house-keepin’,’’ she said. 

‘** You must allow me to send you a wed- 
ding present,’’ said Osborne, heartily. 

Elviry’s eyes opened wide with surprise, 
but she giggled again delightedly. 

Osborne took himself away in a dazed 
condition, mounted his horse, and rode back 
to Falmouth. 

On the way he called himself several 
times a ‘‘ susceptible jackass,” and _ this 
seemed to afford some relief to his feel- 
ings. 

He gave himself up, unrestrainedly, to 
the pleasure of Miss Kate Endicott’s 
society. After the dangers he had passed, 
this seemed but a trifling peril! She was 
lovely ; she possessed a magnetism which 
cast a spell over everybody; this it was 
which had caused superficial observers to 
call her a coquette! Osborne assured him- 
self that he had come to this conclusion by 
calm and unprejudiced observation. He 
was in love with her, he acknowledged to 
himself, and he was upon the point of de- 
claring himself, when something happened 
which caused a revulsion in his feelings. 
It was a note which the  stage-driver 
brought him from Blue Bend, enclosing the 
little silver pin with its crossed oars. This 
was the note : — 
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I thought mebbe I’d better send this back to you. 
But please don’t never give it to any other girl unless 
you’re going to marry her, and have forgot the girl 
you rowed down the Pamunky with. 

ELVviRY. 


This sounded like the real Elviry, like 
the girl, the myth — the Lorelei with whom 
he had rowed down the Pamunky! There 
was a mystery about it which it seemed 
impossible to fathom. 

Miss Endicett found him distrait that 
evening. They were rowing in the harbor 
alone together, in the freedom from con- 
ventionality which Osborne was beginning 
to find charming. 

‘¢ You never seem to care to row on the 
river,” remarked Miss Endicott, suddenly. 

‘“¢{—I thought you preferred the har- 
bor. And, to tell the truth, I have an as- 
sociation with the river which is a little 
unpleasant. But I will take you there if 
you like.”’ : 

** Not now; to-morrow night — if the 
association isn’t too unpleasant,” she said. 

He went in search of her as soon as the 
moon rose the next evening ; but she was 
not to be found. He went down to the 
pier at last, thinking she might possibly be 
waiting for him there. 

A tall, slender figure, in a dark calico 
dress and sun-bonnet, was standing in his 
boat. 

‘* You jest let me do the rowin’ now. I 
can row like sixty, you'd better b’lieve!” 
said a soft voice. 


Osborne sprang into the boat. The sun- 
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bonnet fell back, and disclosed Kate Endi- 
cott’s face, flushed, and inclined to tearful- 
ness. 

‘* Tt was you?” he gasped. 

‘*Do you think it was a dreadful—a 
vulgar joke?” she said. ‘It was so dull 
boarding at the Plummers, and Aunt Con- 
stance would stay because of the quiet. I 
saw you from the window and I recognized 
you because Jack has a photograph of you 
always hanging in his room, and I coaxed 
Elviry to let me take her clothes and her 
place.” 

‘¢T might have known — I think I almost 
did know!” said Osborne, still in a dazed 
condition. 

‘* Then why did you go to Blue Bend to 
see Elviry?” asked Miss Kate, demurely. 

He deliberately took the silver pin from 
his pocket. She blushed vividly. 

‘*T bought it of Elviry, but I thought I 
had better return it to you,” she said. 

‘* You will take it back? Nobody else 
can make me forget the girl with whom I 
rowed down the Pamunky !” 

There could have been no refusal in her 
eyes, for he pinned her sun-bonnet strings 
together with the silver oars. 

‘* But you have said you would never 
marry a society girl,” she said, sometime 
afterwards. 

‘‘T am going to marry the witch of the 
Pamunky !” said he. 

Mrs. Plummer said she ‘* wouldn’t ’a 
thought that highfalutin’ city girl would’a’ 
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took up with Elviry’s leavin’s ! 


Sophic Swett. 
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SAvE Niagara! The appeal is directed pri- 
marily to the people of the foremost State of the 
American Union as represented by their Legis- 
lature, which, at its present session, is to take 
action that will probably decide the fate of the 
Although the State of New York 
has the responsibility, it will be acting not only 


great cataract. 


in behalf of its own five millions of people. Its 
duty takes a wider range; it knows no State nor 
All the world 
is interested in the preservation of this, the 


national nor continental bounds. 


grandest manifestation of steadfast elemental 
If it be 
fortunate to be entrusted with a great responsi- 
bility, then fortunate is the State of New York 
at this moment, and fortunate, indeed, will it be 
if the decision be rightly made. 


power which nature has given to man. 


The two great branches of the English-speaking 
people — the British and the Americans — share 
in the control of Niagara; the Canadian province 
of Ontario and the American State of New York 
are simply their trustees. The Canadian side of 
the river is free from objectionable features, and, 
there being a strip half a mile wide set apart 
along the shore as a military reservation, there 
is no danger of their intrusion from that quarter. 
But on the American side an unfortunate condi- 
tion of things has existed for years, growing 
steadily worse, until the name of Niagara has 
lost much of its sublime association, and has be- 
come a byword and reproach, calling up visions 
of tawdry shows, extortionate hackmen and 
tradespeople, hideous factories, and the dis- 
Niagara 
has degenerated from one of nature’s grandest 


shevelled outskirts of an ugly village. 


shrines into a spot known only to be shunned. 

The Niagara Falls Association was founded 
in 1883 for the purpose of reforming tltis evil, 
and restoring the surroundings of the cataract, 
so far as possible, to their original natural state. 
The honor of first officially calling attention to 
the need of the reform belongs to Governor 
Robinson, in a message to the New York Legis- 
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lature, January 9, 1879. In accordance there- 
with the State survey was directed to examine 
into the matter. The investigation was con- 
ducted by Mr. James T. Gardiner, director of 
the survey, and associated with him was Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, the eminent landscape 
architect. In 1880 a report to the Legislature 
was submitted, stating the great and increasing 
extent of the injury to the scenery, which would 
in time utterly lose its value if the process were 
not arrested, and calling attention to the fact 
that there was no American soil from which the 
falls could be contemplated ‘‘ except at the pleas- 
ure of a private owner, and under such condi- 
tions as he may choose to impose; none upon 
which the most outrageous caprices of taste may 
not be indulged, or the most offensive interpo- 
It was 
recommended that the State should purchase so 


lations forced upon the landscape.” 


much land as should be regarded as absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the essential 
scenery of Niagara, to be held in trust for the 
people forever; that No landscape gardening or 
ornamentation should be indulged in, but that, 
at a minimum of expense, natural conditions be 
restored and maintained. Bills were introduced 
in successive Legislatures without result until 
1883, when, public sentiment being well aroused 
by the organization of the Niagara Falls Associ- 
ation, a bill was passed appointing five commis- 
sioners of the State Reservation at Niagara to 
select and locate the lands necessary to accom- 
plish the desired result, reporting to the Legis- 
lature all their proceedings, and the amounts 
awarded in payment for the lands. It was pro- 
vided that in case the Legislature failed to make 
an appropriation to pay the owners of the land 
thus selected within two years, all the proceed- 
It may here be 
remarked that OutTinG contributed materially 
towards bringing about this action, by obtaining 
and printing the opinions of many eminent per- 
sons throughout the country. Governor Cleve- 


ings should be null and void. 
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land, who was heartily in favor of the movement, 
nominated an able commission, which decided 
upon substantially the plan of the State survey, 
locating the reservation by the selection of about 
one hundred and eighteen acres, embracing Goat 
Island and the smaller adjacent islands, Prospect 
Park from the brink of the cataract to the new 
suspension bridge, and also a strip from Pros- 
pect Park to Port Day, bordering the river and 
containing the various unsightly buildings which 
now so mar and deface the natural scenery. 
The total of awards is $1,433,429.50, which is 
generally regarded as wholly equitable, although 
claims to nearly four times that sum were made 
by several large property holders. It lies with 
the present Legislature to make the appropriation. 
It must be done by April 30, 1885. The sum 
needed is small in comparison with the benefits 
to be obtained. The greatest and wealthiest of 
American States can well afford the expenditure. 
The sentiment of the people has been shown to 
be overwhelmingly in favor of the measure, and 
the Legislature will, if it acts affirmatively, carry 
out the popular will. The matter was momen- 
tarily lost sight of in the excitement of the recent 
national election, and, probably in the haste in- 
cidental to his assumption of his new office, 
Lieutenant-Governor Hill, the present Executive 
of New York State, omitted to incorporate the 
recommendation for the appropriation into his 
message. But the measure is before the Legis- 
lature, and it seems hardly likely that it will be 
permitted to fail. The voice of the public should 
be made so imperative as to prevent all danger 
of the degeneration of Niagara into a monster 
mill-dam. 


* * 
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SHALL the cup won by the schooner America 
in 1851, at Cowes, Isle of Wight, and competed 
for in New York waters in 1870, 1871, and 1881, 
by the foreign yachts Cambria, Livonia, Count- 
ess of Dufferin and Atalanta, and defended by 
the A/agic, Madeline, and Mischief, be now taken 
from us? The nautical publications and the 
daily papers teem with the opinions of our 
prominent builders, designers, and navigators. 
America does not now possess a boat worthy 
of the undertaking! A new one must be built. 
What a sad state American yachting isin! The 
spirit of the New World is one of progress in all 
branches of industry and invention, but in yacht- 
ing it has been sleeping the sleep of Rip Van 
Winkle. The feat of the schooner America, 
going abroad unheralded, representing a new 
and American type, awoke the English from the 


conceit that their style was perfection. They 
began to search for improved models and rigs. 

To-day finds America with no great advance- 
ment. The little cutter /adge, beating some of 
our crack yachts aroused a few navigators from 
their lethargic state, while others explained that 
her triumph was due to the elements of wind and 
water. Now, when there comes news of a chal- 
lenge from the Genesta, the success of the MZadge 
dawns as a success of rig and build. The old 
spirit of energy and conception that built the 
America is aroused with renewed vigor’ The 
English rig is generally conceded to be superior 
to ours, while the design is open yet to discussion : 
deep keel and small beam, or light draught and 
large beam? It seems that the prevailing opinion 
is that the future American yacht will be a happy 
medium between the two types. What yacht of 
our present fleet could be the defender of the cup? 
Only two are worthy; but their size would pre- 
vent success. Whether it shall be one of these, 
or a new yacht to be built, is the question. 

The New York Yacht Club has built a fortress 
of conditions around the cup, particularly favor- 
able to its retention, requiring the contestant to 
be of plucky and persevering spirit. The club 
reserves the right to name the defending yacht 
only on the day of the race; stipulates that the 
race must be sailed within six months of*the 
receipt of the challenge, and that challenging 
yachts must sail to the port of the contest. In 
all events the race will be conducted with fair- 
ness, and the results, whoever wins, will be 
beneficial to the yachting element. 

* * 
* 

‘THE tricycle is a device eminently acceptable 
to the artist and the amateur photographer. 
With it one can ride far away from railway lines 
and all ordinary routes of travel. Even a short 
rn into the country gives many a glimpse of 
lovely bits of scenery, dew-washed, free from 
dust and smoke, and undesecrated by that van- 
dal, the road-side advertiser. One can then 
work or dream undisturbed by visions of vanish- 
ing trains and missed connections. It is an 
agreeable mode of wheeling nature into panor- 
amic view, of catching chance scenes and crys- 
iallizing them into permanent joy, which becomes 
a sort of sentimental charm, a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of that which delighted the trained eye 
of the artist. Bacon says, ‘‘ When a traveller 
returneth home let him not leave the countrjes 
where he hath travelled altogether behind him.” 
In what better way can one bring the ‘‘ coun- 
tries” home than by sketches, or photographs? 
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It is always delightful to have mementos of a 
pleasantly spent hour ; and when such reminders 
are reproductions of a sunny hillside or wood- 
land caught in one of nature’s happiest moods, 
how vividly the scene and circumstances are 
brought to the memory! Folding easels can be 
procured at any depot for such supplies. These, 
when folded, are about three inches square and 
twenty-four inches long. A box of colors, 


brushes, and all appurtenances, that altogether 
will not weigh more than ten or twelve pounds, 
—all of these can be easily carried ona tricycle, 
and the outfit of a photographer can be taken 
along with equal facility. 

* 


THE question of some more extended field for 
the activity and usefulness of the American 
Canoe Association has for some time occupied 
the attention of its members, and various propo- 
sitions have been advanced looking to this end. 
At the October meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee it was proposed to publish, in condensed 
form, logs of all cruises that have been made in 
American waters, so far as accessible, with the 
idea of furnishing a sort of guide-book for mem- 
bers of the Association. The idea is a good one, 
and to insure its success needs only the co- 
operation of all cruisers. It will probably be 
carried out at no distant day. Another sugges- 


The Tavern Talkers. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Philadelphia writes : — 

‘« The Tavern Talkers” is a veritable cycling- 
social-literary society of this city, meeting at 
different old inns and hotels. Weare limited to 
nine members; meet fortnightly, with only one 
visitor present; each member taking his turn in 
naming who said visitor shall be. Our composi- 
tion, so far as our avocations in life are concerned, 
is broad, — the press, the law, science, art, mer- 
cantile pursuits, mechanical pursuits, and a 
man of leisure, too, being represented in our 
little circle; so you see we are a unique coterie. 
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tion has recently reached us from several differ- 
ent quarters, which seems so good that we feel 
like recommending it to the consideration of 
all A.C.A. men. It is, that an organization be 
made somewhat after the manner of that of the 
L.A.W., by means of which any one cruising on 
a strange water may know just where to find all 
canoeists who dwell near, or are acquainted with, 
the stream. - A system of ‘‘ consuls,” or, as they 
might perhaps better be called, ‘‘ pilots,” would 
make this an easy matter ; and we believe that the 
trifling duties that the position would involve 
would be gladly accepted, for the sake of the 
pleasant associations and reunions that would fol- 
low. The plan would go far to make a new bond 
between A.C.A. members who now, while taking 
an active interest in the Association as the au- 
thority on canoeing matters, still have little oppor- 
tunity to reap its more substantial advantages in 
the way of meets, races, etc. It is just this thing 
that the Association needs to make it a tangible, 
practical-thing to outside canoeists, and to secure 
to its ranks all good brethren of the paddle who, 
at present, are content to remain unattached. 
We hope to receive expressions of opinion on 
this matter from all who take an interest in it, on 
one side or the other, and, if it shail meet with 
general approval, shall be glad to give it all the 
encouragement in our power. 


Your servant is the most sedate of the crowd, the 
rest being gunners, yachtsmen, fishermen, etc., 
as well as cyclers.” 


The Knickerbocker Yacht Club. 

Mr. EpIitor :— Here is a short account of a 
visit to the Knickerbocker Yacht Club house at 
Port Morris, New York City. Knowing the 
“Knicks” to be an enthusiastic lot of yachts- 
men I felt sure I would find some one at the 
club-house; so-I started for there Sunday morn- 
ing, December 14. A pleasant walk was enjoyed 
from Harlem bridge along the southern boule- 
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vard, through the Morris lane, with its sandy 
roadway, that runs past the old Morris mansion, 
across the moor, where I began to sniff the salt 
air, and soon found myself at the ‘* Knicks,” 
house. It is a commodious two-story building, 
with overhanging, slanting roof, and wide bal- 
cony extending all around, so that on the hottest 
summer day one can always find a comfortable 
seat in the shade. About fifty feet in front a 
line of large stones prevents the water from en- 
croaching too much on the club’s domains. An 
immense flag-pole stands in the yard, from which 
was flying alarge flag bearing the name ‘‘ KNICK- 
ERBOCKER,” while from the small staff on the 
house floated the club signal. To the left is a 
long line of bathing-houses ; on the righta raised 
walk extends to the shore, where it is joined by 
a gangway built on piles, at the end of which is 
the ‘*‘ float,” which rises and falls with the tide, 
and from which the boats start and land. Off 
to one side are the carriage-shed and kitchen. 
The point of land on which the building is situ- 
ated is at the junction of the little Kills and Long 
Island Sound, and is one of the most favorable 
places along its shores for a yachting rendez- 
vous. The whole grounds are enclosed by a 
high fence, and present a very fine appearance, 
whether viewed from land or water. I soon 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Alfred Varian, the 
ex-secretary, who has been connected with the 
club since its organization. He related many 
pleasant yachting reminiscences, and from him 
I learned that the club was organized June 28, 
1874, having then about fifteen members and 
three yachts. From that time it has increased 
in strength until, at the present time, the mem- 
bership is about two hundred, with a fleet of 
eighty-five yachts, divided as follows: one 
steamer, one catamaran, two schooners, twenty- 
five cabin sloops, twenty-one open sloops and 
thirty-five cat-boats. The initiation fee is ten 
dollars; annual dues, twelve dollars. The club 
opens the season regularly with a regatta on 
Decoration day (May 30). The fall regatta 
takes place in September, and pennant races 
during the months of June, July, August, and 
September. On June 30 last the club gavea very 
successful ‘‘ Ladies’ Day Regatta,” in which each 
yacht was ‘‘ manned ” and ‘* wo-manned” by an 
equal number of ladies and gentlemen, which 
rule was strictly enforced. About twenty-five 
members were found scattered about the club 
grounds, inspecting the yachts hauled out, and 
discussing their merits. The house is kept open 
throughout the year, and it is a rare thing to 
visit it at any time without meeting some member. 
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The “ Bermuda Case” and the Custom-House. 

Mr. Epitor: — The story of my last year’s 
wheeling experiences on ‘‘the Coral Reefs of 
Bermuda,” as presented in the January issue 
of the Springfield Wheelmen’s Gazette, makes no 
mention of the ‘‘ subsequent proceedings,” which 
rendered the excursion of historic importance. 
When I reproduce the story-as a chapter of 
‘¢ Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle,” ! however, 
I shall incorporate with it a statement of my 
experiences in ‘‘ getting through the custom- 
house ;” and, as this supplementary narrative 
has already been prepared, I gladly avail myself 
of your suggestion about giving the readers of 
OuTING a chance at it, in advance of its publica- 
tion in the book. 

Let it be known, then, that I did not enclose 
my bicycle in a crate for the homeward voyage, 
but merely bandaged its fork and backbone with 
cloth before lowering it into the hold; and so it 
was easily put in order for riding, when hauled 
on deck again, as the Orinoco steamed up the 
harbor of New York, in the forenoon of Sun- 
day, March 16. In the innocence of my heart I 
supposed that, ‘‘the bicycle being entitled to 
free entry because of American manufacture,” I 
should be allowed to mount it at the dock and 
ride right up home to Washington square. But 
the ‘* deputy surveyor” —as the lordly creature 
was called who happened to be in command of 
this particular gang of custom-house mercena- 
ries — asserted his authority to the contrary ; and, 
though knowing perfectly well that the machine 
was American, and that I had embarked with it 
from the same dock only ten days before, he 
ordered it to be ‘‘sent to the Public Stores for 
appraisement.” The same order was issued con- 
cerning the crated machine of my companion, 
accompanied by the assurance that, as this was 
of English make, a duty of thirty-five per cent. 
would certainly be levied upon it, in spite of that 
duty having once been regularly paid when the 
bicycle was first imported into America. We 
sought out the Public Stores, next morning, and 
thought ourselves singularly fortunate in meeting 
there with an affable official gentleman, who sym- 
pathized with our troubles, because his own son 
had been touring by wheel in Europe, and who 
endorsed our ‘‘ papers,” with the request that the 
‘*deputy appraiser,” to whose official keeping the 
bicycles had been consigned, would ‘‘ make the 
appraisal informal,” and so let us take them away 
without additional bother. When we finally 


1Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle (12mo, 400 pages, 
price, $1.50), a book of American roads, to be published 
next month, by Karl Kron, at the University Building, 
Washington square, N.Y. 
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reached the presence of that functionary, how- 
ever, after various delays for the winding of red 
tape at the desks of several of his underlings, he 
gruffly said that he should exercise no discretion 
in the matter, but should formally enter both 
machines for the custom-house, and that the one 
The 
> on 


of English make would have to pay duty. 


reason why he, like the ‘‘ deputy surveyor’ 


the dock, refused to pass my own bicycle, which 
he knew was ‘‘ entitled to free entry,” was pre- 
sumably his desire to force me to employ a ‘‘ cus- 
tom-house broker ” to attend to the intricate and 
exasperating formalities exacted by custom-house 
regulations, even in a case of ‘‘ free entry.” 


The 
usually accepted theory of the matter is, that these 
private brokers pay to the government officers a 
certain percentage of the fees derived from each 
traveller whom the officers deliver into their 
hands; and that, unless he directly bribes the 
latter to take a lenient view of the law, they will 
use the authority which a harsh interpretation of 
it gives them to revenge themselves by ‘‘ sending 
his case through the custom-house.” If the trav- 
eller wishes to leave the city on the day of land- 
ing, such act of the officer on the dock simply 
forces the employment of a broker, because ‘‘ the 
papers in the case” cannot reach the custom- 
house for one or two days afterwards. 

Having wasted a good share of one forenoon in 
following my ‘ papers” through the hands of a 
half-dozen official persons, in as many different 
rooms of the Public Stores, only to gain from the 
last one the surly assurance that (instead of aton- 
ing to the best of his ability for the inconvenience 
so wantonly inflicted upon me by the unjust deci- 
sion of the officer upon the dock) ‘he would 
send me through the custom-house, anyhow.” I 
decided to ‘‘ go through” in person, instead of 
allowing myself to be fleeced by a broker. It 
would have been more logical, of course, to have 
paid in money the penalty which the United 
States government thus permitted its representa- 
tives to inflict upon me for the high crime and 
misdemeanor of taking my wheel to Bermuda for 
a ten days’ outing; but I preferred to pay the 
penalty with my body, rather than allow the 
‘* deputy surveyor” and the ‘‘deputy appraiser ® 
to gain their expected “ divvy” of the broker- 
age which they designed to extort from me. On 
Thursday, therefore, I spent two solid hours in- 
side the custom-house, engaged in unwinding the 
red tape with which the process of ‘‘ free entry” 
had completely covered my bicycle. This im- 
plied no less than a dozen distinct operations, 
before seven different officers, occupying four 
separate apartments, on different floors of the 
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building, and the payment of sixty-four cents to 
the United States of America for the enforced 
use of its Public Stores. An order on the keeper 
of the same was finally given to me, and this, 
when I presented it there, went through the 
hands of two more official people before the last 
of them trundled my ‘‘ No. 234” out into the 
free light of day, and accorded me full authority 
to ride off with it 

The assistance of no less than twenty repre- 
sentatives of the National Circumlocution Office 
had thus been needed to purge my beloved bicy- 
cle of the taint attaching to it in consequence of 
ten days’ absence from the jurisdiction of the 
United States government, and thus to confer 
upon that bicycle the inestimable blessing of a 
‘¢ free entry.” Had the entry been subject to 
duty the process would have been no longer or 
more complicated; and I have taken pains thus 
to exhibit in detail the atrocities of the regula- 
tions then existing, in order that wheelmen may 
approximately realize how great a boon was con- 
ferred upon every traveller, native or foreign, who 
enters a United States port with his wheel, as an 
ultimate result of my visit to Bermuda. The 
companion who persuaded me into this visit 
early abandoned the idea of it, and only resumed 
his original intention, at the last minute, on learn- 
ing that I was to ‘‘ go anyhow.” Knowing that 
his machine had paid duty on its original im- 
portation from England he ‘ kicked” against 
the idea of submitting to a second tax of the sort 
when we returned from our brief visit to the little 
English province, lying there in the ocean, only 
seven hundred miles from New York. The cus- 
tom-house people assured us that all previous 
‘kickers ” against this absurdly unjust ruling of 
the Treasury Department had finally swallowed 
their rage and paid the double-duty; and that 
so many precedents had now grown up about the 
rule as to make any attempt on our part to per- 
suade the Secretary of the Treasury to overturn 
it utterly foolish and hopeless. ‘‘ Carriages are 
not personal nor household effects, and can only 
be admitted to free entry when used by an immi- 
grant in the act of immigration: ”! such was the 
rule which the customs men proudly pointed to 
as giving an irrevocable negative to all our hopes 
of justice, —the decision of Secretary Sherman 
(June 28, 1887, on the appeal of A. D. Chandler, 
of Boston, against paying, on an imported bicy- 
cle, the forty-five per cent. duty exacted against 
‘*machinery”) having settled the fact that, for 
customs purposes, the bicycle must be classified 

1 Digest of decision of Treasury Department, 1872 to 1882» 


sections 2901, 2028, page 48. Opinion of Attorney-General, 
dated June 20, 1876. 
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as a ‘‘ carriage.” My companion, nevertheless, 
put in his appeal to the authorities at Washing- 
ton; and with a celerity which was really won- 
derful, in view of the usual slowness of official 
routine, secured their decision, of April 9, that 
‘‘bicycles, accompanying a passenger, may be 
regarded as personal effects, not merchandise, 
within the language of the full list, and therefore 
exempt from duty.” Thus not only was a rem- 
edy given for the intolerable injustice specially 
complained of by my companion (of taxing a re- 
turning American a second time on a wheel 
which had previously paid its proper duty), but 
the whole antiquated scheme of restrictions, 
which were practically prohibitory to interna- 
tional touring on the wheel, was done away with. 
Any traveller can now bring his bicycle freely into 
the United States, without regard to the fact of 
its American or foreign origin, and without the 
expensive delays inseparable from entry at the 
custom-house, even when the entry is ‘‘free.” 
The officer at the dock may require the passenger 
to declare that his bicycle has been ‘‘in actual 
use,” and that he does not import it with the in- 
tention of immediately selling it; but they-no 
longer have the power to prevent his mounting 
the machine at the dock and riding away to his 
proper business. Bribes and brokerage are no 
longer necessary. 

Yet, except for my determination to include a 
chapter of Bermuda experiences in ‘‘ Ten Thou- 
sand Miles on a Bicycle,” this triumph of justice 
and civilization might have been postponed for 
several years longer; and I should therefore 
think the chapter incomplete:if it did not contain 
a full account of this triumph, and did not urge 
every American wheelman who reads it to cher- 
ish a grateful recollection of the honest judge, so 
recently dead, who brought this triumph about. 
The late Secretary of the Treasury, Charles J. 
Folger, may well be remembered by others on 
account of the squareness of his character as 
manifested in decisions of greater popular im- 
portance; but I want wheelmen specially to re- 
member him for that same quality as manifested 
in his righteous decision of ‘‘ the Bermuda bicy- 
cle case.” I want them to remember him as a 
man whose strong sense of justice gave him the 
vision to see through all the sophistries of ‘‘ prece- 
dent” and get a firm grip on the ultimate truth 
(incomprehensible though it be to the underlings 
of the custom-house) that, ‘‘in this democratic 
government of ours, nothing is ever really settled 
which is not settled ~zgh¢.” The names of Ben- 
jamin Harris Brewster, Attorney-General; of 
Charles R. Skinner, congressman from New 
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York, and of T. B. Reed, congressman from 
Maine, also deserve all the honor which this 
chapter of mine can insure to them in the hearts 
of cyclers for their effective services in getting 
an old wrong righted. I do not like the political 
party which these gentlemen belong to; but I 
am glad to bear testimony to their manliness in 
recognizing the truth that the removal of injustice 
from any class of citizens (no matter how few, or 
young, or humble, or uninfluential, they are pre- 
sumed to be) ought never to be considered too 
trivial or undignified an act for even the highest 
officer of the government to take interest in. So, 
I say again, ‘‘let lasting honor be attached to 
the names of the four men who so promptly 
brought about the great reform ; who persuaded 
the United States to cease playing the part of a 
cut-throat and bully towards those of her citizens 
who might return from wheeling tours in foreign 
lands; who deprived the ‘ deputy surveyor’ and 
the ‘deputy appraiser’ of all further power to 
badger and torment me like a criminal, in case it 
is ever again my happy lot to sail into port, after 
another visit to ‘ the blessed isles of Bermuda.’” 
Karl Kron. 


Dots on Canoeing. 

Mr. Epiror:— Allow me to submit a few 
dots on canoeing, ‘* more honored in the breach 
than in the observance ” : — 

1. All canoes being alike, of course if you 
master the management of one you can readily 
handle any other. Likewise, sailing being sail- 
ing the world over, if you can command a ship 
or schooner, or sail a sloop, you can sail a canoe 
as well. 

2. Sailing needs no especial practice. If you 
once master the principles it is a waste of time 
to keep at it all the while to prepare for a race 
or cruise. Sailing has this advantage over pad- 
dling, in which practice or training is necessary. 

3. Ballast is rather useless, after all; but, if 
you do use it, leave it around anywhere in the 
canoe, so you can get at it easily. It doesn’t 
much matter if it does happen to slip down to 
leeward when the canoe heels; you can easily 
counterbalance it by leaning over to wind- 
ward. 

4. During the season don’t bother about over- 
hauling the gear, especially the running rigging, 
for having got it once right, in the spring, it is 
sure always to stay so. 

5. Air-tight ,compartments are useless and 
unnecessary. They are bulky and heavy, taking 
up valuable stowing-room. They are never 
useful unless an upset occurs ; and no well-regu- 
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lated canoeist ever upsets. So don’t have 
them. 

6. Be sure to put plenty of cleats around on 
deck and coaming, so one is always handy to 
belay a line. Never mind fastening a line twice 
to the same cleat. The canoe is so small you 
can easily see all the lines, and put your hand on 
the right one at the right time. To be sure 
these cleats will at times tear clothing and bark 
knuckles ; but such trifling things must be borne 
with patience. 

7. Have a centre-board. Place it in canoe, 
when built, most anywhere out of the way when 
sitting in the well. You can easily get the sails 
to balance; besides, it don’t very much matter 
whether they do or not. Keep the board up 
always when running free, even in a heavy sea, — 
you will thus go faster. When coming on the 
wind, after running free, trim sails, etc., and 
don’t bother to think of dropping the board ; you 
will be sure to remember it before very long on 
the new course. 

8. In coming about, jam the tiller hard down, 
and do it very quickly; the gear being strong 
will of course stand the strain; and then the 
canoe comes around so much quicker when the 
rudder is at right-angles to the keel. 

8. Have a very large dandy, to give a good 
weather helm. 

10. When the breeze increases during a race 
be the last one to shorten sail; you will thereby 
sail faster than the rest, and then when you do 
have to reef you know it can be done very quickly, 
and the reefing-gear is sure to work perfectly. 
In a race don’t bother about keeping the course, 
but watch the other canoes, and do as they do: 
you will thus know what is going on all the time. 

11. When turning a buoy give it a wide berth, 
so there will be no chance of fouling it, say about 
thirty or forty yards. When on the wind, ina 
squall or puff, don’t let up on the sheet, nor is it 
well to luff; the canoe is sure to go down to her 
bearings and stay there till the wind lets up. 
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12. Always use a seven-foot paddle, because 
you have been taught by the fathers that it is 
the best. They can’t possibly be wrong ; though 
they did use only twenty-six inches beam, and 
your canoe be thirty-one, the one rule holds. 

13. Jibe whenever you can; it is very easy; 
the sail comes round all by itself. When jibing 
it is a good plan to be thinking of almost any- 
thing else than the event in hand. 

14. Never bother to fasten the hatches down 
over any loose parts of the canoe. In the very 
rare event of an upset some one is sure to pick 
up anything floating off; and then, too, there is 
so much less to think of in righting again. 

15. Have plenty of length of line in the hal- 
iards and sheets, so pieces can be cut from 
them at any time when you need them. Long 
lines rarely get tangled. 

16. Never fasten the dandy-sheet. No case 
has ever occurred when it got away and drifted 
aft from the stern-post block. If it should hap- 
pen you can easily reach back with the paddle 
and get it again. 

17. In paddling always leave the dandy-mast 
up. If it happens to be in the way when run- 
ning under a pier you will be sure to be noti- 
fied of the fact before you get through. 

18. Wear heavy shoes to protect the feet; an 
overcoat, too, is a good thing to keep handy. 

19. In running rapids don’t bother to inspect 
them first. The chief charm about rapid run- 
ning is to have it all a constant surprise. So 
don’t spoil that pleasure. 

20. When the season is over, and the canoe 
housed for the winter, don’t bother to clean up 
or repair, or dry the sails. There will be plenty 
of time during the winter for all such work. 
Never insure a canoe against fire; it being so 
near the water always, if a fire should start in 
one it could easily be put out. 

There may be some other points worth forget- 
ting, but I do not happen to recall them at this 
moment. 

Doe. 











Pleasure-Voyages on the Atlantic. 


THE yacht Sunbeam is a most hospitable craft. 
Thousands have shared in the pleasure of her 
cruises over the globe, as described by the tal- 
ented wife of her owner and commander. Lady 
Brassey’s latest book! is a better work than her 
famous account of her voyage around the world. 
That was a journal written solely for the edifi- 
cation of friends at home, and its publication 
was an after-thought. In the present work the 
diary form is preserved ; but the writer’s intention 
to publish is evident in its more careful attention 
to style. There are still, however, some evi- 
dences of haste in preparation ; mostly repetitions 
of facts, showing neglect of revision. The voy- 
age of the Swubeam here described was made in 
the autumn of 1883 to Madeira, Trinidad, La 


Guayra (the port for Caracas), Jamaica, the Ba- 


hamas, the Bermudas, and the Azores. Many 
were the novel and beautiful scenes encountered. 
On landing at Madeira, the visitors were dragged 
up from the beach on a queer vehicle, a sort of 
sled drawn by bullocks. There was not a 
wheeled carriage on the island, everything being 
on runners, —a strange feature, certainly, for a 
snowless region. One variety of sledge was the 
carro, with a body made of basket-work. Seated 
in this, and_ skilfully guided by one or two men, 
one glided down the steep paved hill into Funchal 
inavery shorttime. It is recommended that such 
a trip be made in the dark for the first time; 
‘* for,” says the author, ‘‘ the sensation of rush- 
ing through the balmy evening air, apparently 
down a steep place into the sea, is to me enchant- 
ing ; though people afflicted with ‘ nerves’ might 
not altogether appreciate the enchantment. You 
cannot see whither you are going, and it seems 
to be a vast abyss of obscurity into which you 
are plunging. Sometimes the road so completely 
overhangs the town of Funchal that it quite dis- 
appears from view, and you only see beneath you 
the bay, with the twinkling lights of the ships at 
anchor.” <A pleasant means of transportation in 

1 In the Trades, the Tropics, and the Roaring Forties. By 


Lady Brassey. With 292 illustrations. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1865. i 


vogue was a hammock, swung on a pole, carried 
by several men, the passenger easily reclining 
therein. A peculiarity of Madeira is that while 
it rains nearly all the time on the north side of 
the island, owing to the prevailing wind causing 
a condensation of the moisture on the high 
mountains, very little rain falls on the south side, 
which is supplied with water brought from the 
other side by canals carried in tunnels piercing 
the central range. Lady Brassey walked through 
one of these tunnels from the rainless side. The 
contrast was great: ‘‘ From the barren moor we 
had emerged into a sort of semi-tropical Kil- 
larney, rain and all, with abrupt precipices and 
tree-clothed crags on all sides, and ferns and 
mosses everywhere.” Lady Brassey is a careful 
observer, and takes pains to inform herself with 
some degree of thoroughness and accuracy about 
the places she visits. Therefore her work is 
something more than a mere record of the 
curious and striking things which she encoun- 
ters. Her knowledge of botany, which appears to 
be considerable, serves her in good stead among 
the tropical vegetation. Her accounts of tropical 
fruits are often tempting. At Trinidad, she tells 
us something not generally known about the 
cacao fruit, which yields us our chocolate: 
‘*When cut open, the interior of the pod is found 
to be filled with small, black seeds, from fifty to 
one hundred in number, imbedded in what looks 
like custard, which, when quite fresh, tastes like 
the most delicious lemon ice-cream, with a deli- 
cate soupcon of Vanilla chocolate. I know of 
nothing more agreeable in the way of refreshment 
than to have two or three large cacao pods set 
before you in some cool, shady spot, where the 
cream-like contents can be quietly discussed and 
enjoyed.” It seemed a pity that this delicious 
substance should be completely wasted, and the 
author suggested that some means be devised for 
utilizing it. . 

Lady Brassey’s descriptive talent is felicitous, 
and is in itself enough to give her good rank as 
an author. Of all the places she visited on this 
cruise she found that the Bahama Islands, with 
their lovely coral reefs, interested her most, not- 
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withstanding the fact that all her early longings 
had been to see many of the places previously 
visited, while of the Bahamas she had heard 
comparatively nothing. Almost everywhere she 
went she found that the Swnbeam had made 
them friends in advance; even the family of the 
keeper of a lone light-house on the Bahamas was 
overjoyed to know that the handsome, large yacht 
in the offing was the famous craft of which they 
had read in a book, and the keeper’s children 
greeted the Brassey children like friends whom 
they had long known. One cannot read this 
volume without a feeling of admiration for the 
brave, plucky lady, ready to face almost any hard- 
ship and fatigue; insisting on going to every 
accessible place where anything was to be seen, 
although she was often quite ill and worn out. 
She makes no boast of her daring, but tells of 
what she has done simply, and as a matter-of- 
course. For instance, of a horseback trip in 
Jamaica, she writes : ‘‘ We pursued our way along 
almost the narrowest path it has ever been my 
fate to ride over. . There was scarcely 
space even for a pedestrian, and the gentlemen 
did not always succeed in keeping their footing ; 
while how the horses managed to avoid a fall I 
do not know, though I suppose that they are 
accustomed to such work, for they were obliged 
to put down all their four feet in a line, one after 
another, on a path about six inches wide. Of 
course there were occasional stumbles, but with no 
serious result? It might well have made any one 
nervous ; but I reflected that probably many peo- 
ple had performed the journey safely before us, 
and that we might hope to do the same; and, ac- 
cordingly, I gave myself up to the enjoyment of 
the landscape, and of the sight of the garden- 
flowers (as we should regard them in England) 
growing wild at our feet.” 


Mrs. JuLIA C. R. Dorr gives a charming ac- 
count of a visit to Bermuda.’ Her little book has 
the gentle, inconsequent style of the idle, leisurely 
life on the far-away islands not long ago familiar 
tous only as the source of excellent new pota- 
toes, mild onions, and other early vegetables, but 
now as a winter resort for many who flee from 
our harsh northern climate. Mrs. Dorr’s experi- 
ences were idyllic. She was impressed by the 
universality of courtesy among the people, and 
by the absence of poverty. ‘‘ The first thing, 
perhaps, that strikes the visitor, after the beauty 
of the water and the perfection of the flowers, 
is the appearance of ease and well-to-do comfort 
that pervades the islands. There is no rubbish, 


1 Bermuda, an Idyl of the Summer Islands. By Julia C. 
R. Dorr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 
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no dirt, no dust, no mud. Instead of the tum- 

ble-down shanties that deform and defile the 

rest of the world, here the humblest citizen not 

only dreams of marble halls, but actually dwells 

in them,—or seems to.” The author was 

struck by the good condition of the colored peo- 

ple, and the cordial equality between the two ' 
races. Everybody was lazy in Bermuda, speak- 

ing from a New England point of view, but it 

was a very charming laziness. 


Mr. BENJAMIN’S account of his cruise! takes 
us into high latitudes, where fogs and sternly 
frowning shores contrast with the sunshine, 
palmy islands, and coral reefs described by Mrs. 
Brassey and Mrs. Dorr. It is an admirably 
written work, and tells us many new things about 
picturesque shores little frequented by tourists, 
although thousands of our fishermen sail thither 
yearly for their fares. These coasts and islands 
are populated by hardy races, showing a striking 
complexity of nationalities. Hardly anywhere 
else in the western world would a cruise of the 
same length show such an ethnic variety. 
French, English, Gaelic, and Indian have pre- 
served their language and individual characteris- 
tics, so that a European tour would hardly 
present more contrasting types. For instance, 
at St. Pierre, where France was left by England 
her only foothold in North America, — possibly 
to keep her tantalizingly in view of her lost em- 
pire’s portal, — it was like a bustling seaport of 
Normandy or Brittany. Says Mr. Benjamin, 
‘« There was a zest, a piquancy, to every scene 
and object about us, which gave the place a 
human interest which I have rarely enjoyed to 
such a degree on this side of the Atlantic. The 
natural vivacity of the French seems to have 
lost nothing by being transplanted to these 
bleak isles.” The account of this remarkable 
little colony is one of the best things in the book ; 
but there are scores of other places described 
well worth visiting and depicting. Mr. Benja- 
min is a thorough sailor, and keeps his literary 
sea-legs well, so to speak. 


In ‘* Boys Coastwise,”? Mr. William H. 
Rideing tells a story, for boys in a hearty, manly 
way that commends it also to men and women. 
The experiences of two bright lads along the 
Atlantic coast, within easy distance of New York, 
afford the thread of narrative on which is strung 
a large number of useful and entertaining facts 


1 The Cruise of the “‘ Alice May” inthe Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and adjacent waters. With numerous illustrations. 
Reprinted fron’ the Century Magazine. By S. G. W 
Benjamin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1885. 

2 Boys Coastwise. By William H. Rideing. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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concerning pilot-boat service, life-saving stations, 
ship-news reporting, the coast wreckers, light- 
houses, and many other topics of equal impor- 
tance. There are novelty and excitement in 
many of the adventures ; the boys bear a creditable 
part, and win the respect and confidence of those 
among whom they are thrown. The readers of 
OuTING have already enjoyed a portion of the 
early chapters of this volume, in the vivid narra- 
tive entitled ‘‘ The Cruise of the Petrel,” and 
will testify to its entertaining quality. The book 
is one which all boys who come within its reach 
are sure to read, and _ it cannot fail to do them 
good. There are many illustrations, most of 
which are excellent. 


Two Poets. 


ONE of our newest poets must be welcomed to 
a high place. Miss Edith M. Thomas’s poems, 
collected for the first time,' will increase the 
favor which her contributions to leading periodi- 
‘cals have given her within a very few years. In 
Miss Thomas, whose home is in Ohio, we have 
another instance of the fine flavor of the virgin 
Soil which the West is giving to American litera- 
ture. There is a bloom upon her verse, —a deli- 
cate, yet racy bouquet, and a healthful vigor, 
which we fancy has an analogy in our native 
grape. And yet there is nothing of the rank, 
unpruned growth which one might expect to 
encounter under these conditions. On the con- 
trary, one is impressed by the thorough mastery 
and self-control of the artist. Miss Thomas has 
‘“‘the grand style.” The verse has a plastic 
quality ; it is imbued with a calm serenity, which 
makes it an admirable medium for the expres- 
sion of classic thoughts. Nature and the classics 
are the poets’ masters. She observes nature 
accurately and with intimate sympathy, and 
nature has taught her many lovely thoughts. 
The balance is so well sustained, and the exsem- 
ble so admirable, that one is not at once struck 
by the excellence of any special feature; for 
instance, the admirable diction, so mobile and 
expressive. The phrasing is beautiful. Honey 
she calls ‘‘ the coinéd wealth of flowers.” And 
she tells us : — 


** Great nature holds no fellowship with grief. 
Think not the wind is sighing through the sheaf 
For sorrow that the summer’s race is run; 
Think not the falling rain and shrouded sun, 

Or the white scourge of frost laid on the ground, 
Are tokens that her pleasures are discrowned 
From their brave empires in the earth and sky.” 


1 A New Year’s Masque, and Other Poems. 
M. Thomas. 


By Edith 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1855. 
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Nature also teaches her noble lessons, as in 
these lines : — 
“Now, cauld the tender plant, this moment freed, 


Think on the narrow chamber of the seed, 
Where it was lodged, its joy were great indeed! 


‘Life hath put death away, but straight forgets 
Her triumph; thee, O human heart, God lets 
In midst of joy recall thy grateful debts.” 


Miss Thomas’s classicism is not of the imita- 
tive fashion that recalls Dresden china and 
Watteau; nor does she attempt to do things 
over again that can never be done as well as 
they first were. She goes directly to the an- 
tique for inspiration, and her verse brings up the 
noble grace of grandly modelled sculpture. 


ANOTHER poet, of quite a different quality, but 
equally a true poet, has also sheaved her verses 
inavolume.' The verse of Mary Barker Dodge 
is marked by a fertile fancy; is exuberant, 
graceful, and full of warm color. It often teems 
with vivacity and sprightliness, and is pliant and 
tender as well. The imagery is admirably con- 
ceived and carried out. Here are the first and 
last passages from a poem called ‘‘ The Dif- 
ference ” : — 

“Spring is fitful, coy, you say, 

Even in your Southern bound; 

Like a wilful, laughing maiden 

With superfluous life o’erladen, 

Kissing one with smiles to-day — 
Later, sweet hope to confound, 

Breathing a defiant scoff, 

Moved to brush the kisses off ! 


But old winter’s very self, 
Backed by many a blatant elf, 
Holds with loosening hand the scepter 
Of our darling! To detect her 
In her scarcely budded setting, 
One a devotee must be, 
And must listen patiently 
To the lesson she is getting 
At dear mother nature’s knee.” 

The set of sonnets on the months, called a 
string of beads, is full of lovely thoughts. For 
instance, February, ‘‘of all the months most 
bare,” is thus addressed concerning St. Valen- 
tine’s : — 

“One day, at least, thy cold gray arms embrace, 
That serves to set a dimple in thy face, 
And by its fairness make the rest more fair.” 


Miscellaneous. 

THE growing intimacy with Spanish-American 
countries and the opening of railway communi- 
cation between the United States and Mexico 
have made the Spanish language the most 
important of foreign tongues to the people 


1The Gray Mask, and Other Poems. By Mary Barker 
Dodge. Boston: D. Lothrop &Co. 1885. 
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of the United 
lingual ‘ guides 


States. The need of practical 
for the rapidly increasing trav- 
elling classes of business men and _ tourists 
has been felt. Most of these have been made 
with reference to the requirements of English 
travellers in Spain, and have been inadequate to 
the wants of American travellers in Spanish 
America, where there is a considerable variation 
in objects and expressions. Thisdemand has now 
been met by an admirable ‘‘ A. B. C. Spanish 
Phrase-Book,” ! compiled by Mr. Frederick R. 
Guernsey, a prominent Boston journalist, who has 
made a specialty of Spanish-American studies, 
with the assistance of Prof. Juan F. Machado. 
The work is prefaced with an excellent and con- 
cise treatise on pronunciation, clearly explaining 
the differences between the sound of certain con- 
sonants in Castilian and American Spanish. 
This, we believe, has never been done before. 
A most practical feature of the book is its alpha- 
betical plan. The phrases are arranged alpha- 
betically, according to their leading words, and 
these key-words are printed in heavy type, so that 
the eye catches them readily on running down 
the page. For instance, if a traveller wishes to 
find out anything about hotels, he looks among 
the #’s and encounters various phrases with 
hotel as the chief word. ‘* Can you direct me to 
a good hotel?” he asks; and he finds in Spanish 
the corresponding ‘‘ Puede vd. dirigirme 4 un 
buen hotel?” The ordinary traveller will find in 
this book nearly everything about which he will 
need information for his personal convenience in 
Spanish-American countries. 


THE latest addition to the literature of canoe- 
ing, ‘‘ Canoe-Building for Amateurs,”* from the 
pen of Mr. Stephens of the Forest and Stream, is 
quite unique, and none the less valuable on that 
account. The scope of the work is considerably 
more than its title seems on first thought to indi- 
cate. Beginning with the principles of design- 
ing and modelling, the author passes on to con- 
sider practical methods of building, and is by no 
means content to leave his work with the simple 
hull. The most valuable parts of the work to 
the general average of canoeing readers are those 
chapters in which fittings are treated of, including 
wells, hatches, rigging, etc. Within certain 
limits the whole subject of ‘the canoe” is 
treated with a considerable degree of thorough- 
ness, and it is in this limitation alone that we 

1A. B.C. Spanish Phrase-Book. Compiled by Frederick 


R. Guernsey, with the assistance of Prof. Juan F. Machado. 
Boston: E. P, Call. 


?Canoe and Boat Building for amateurs, by W. P. 
Stephens. New York: Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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and anything tocensure. The typical canoe de- 
scribed, and evidently most prominent in the 
writer’s mind, is that best suited for the waters 
to which he is most accustomed. The result is 
that the conspicuous canoe all through the book 
is the rough-water, heavy-ballast sailing-boat, 
which is precisely the craft that, except for 
specific purposes, the general sentiment of canoe- 
ists has been opposed to. It is true that this 
limitation is not strict; but at the same time the 
owner of the light sailing and paddling canoe is 
somehow conscious that the book does not ap- 
peal very strongly to his interest. The book is, 
however, very readable, and affords a consider- 
able fund of information to the old canoeist as 
well as to the novice. It is the only thorough 
publication of. the kind, and may well form one 
of the canoeist’s library of technical literature. 


To present the St. Augustine of to-day, 
‘‘ tinged and illumined by the light of its past,” 
is the avowed purpose of the author of ‘‘ Old St. 
Augustine,” ! who has gathered the history and 
romance of three centuries into the compass of 
a hundred and fifty pages. The bloody massacre 
of Huguenot refugees, which marked the advent 
of Menendez upon the soil of Florida, and the 
birth of St. Augustine, in 1565, is vividly de- 
scribed. The coming of the English sea-kings, 
the missionary operations of the Franciscans, 
the romantic story of the Minorcans, the bloody 
Seminole war, the placid movement of the later 
years, are clearly and briefly presented. The 
St. Augustine of to-day is a winter-resort, popu- 
lar by reason of its quaint architecture and its 
delightful climate. The protest of Mr. Reynolds 
against the short-sighted vandalism which has 
levelled so many of the moss-grown landmarks 
of the city will find echo in the heart of every 
tourist, and in time be recognized by the 
residents of St. Augustine as in harmony with 
their own material interests. 


‘* THE WANE OF AN IDEAL ™® is a translation 
from the Italian, by Clara Bell, of a clever novel 
by La Marchesa Colombi. It presents a series of 
graphic pictures of village life among the Pennine 
Alps, and a less agreeable view of the hero in 
the character of a successful but wicked lawyer 
in Milan. The humble devotion of the servant 
La Matta to her master is the best drawn and 
most pathetic feature of the volume. 


1Old St. Augustine: A Story of Three Centuries. By 
Charles B. Reynolds. Illustrated. St. Augustine, Florida: 
E. H. Reynolds. 

2The Wane of an Ideal. By 
Translated from the Italian by Clara Bell. 
William S. Gottsberger. 


By La Marchesa Colombi. 
New York: 





FOR MONTH ENDING F$ANUARY 20. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 


The Massachusetts Bicycle Club enjoyed its 
annual dinner at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on the 
evening of January 20. It was exclusively a club 
affair, and no invited guests were present. Presi- 
dent Henry W. Williams, in his review of the 
club year, presented the following facts: The 
average age is exactly thirty years. There are 
over one hundred and seventy members; but 
by the time the club is installed in the new 
home, on Newbury street, the number will be 
over two hundred. Thirty-seven anda half per 
cent. of the members are married, while 62'/s 
per cent. are single. Last year the number 
of single and married men was almost even. 
The average size of bicycle ridden is fifty-two 
inches. The favorite machines, in the order of 
preference, are the Expert Columbia, Rudge, 
British Challenge, and Royal Mail. The favorite 
tricycles are the Columbia and the Rudge. Two 
or three years ago members preferred nickeled 
machines; now the enameled is the favorite, and 
there are but six whose choice is the nickel. The 
riding record for 1884 is 104,451 miles,—the best 
ever made by this club, and far better than any 
ever made in the country. This is an average 
of 590 miles for every member. The number of 
miles covered in the previous season was 62,600, 
and the average for the three preceding seasons 
was 65,000 miles. The three best records were 
made by Rev. S. H. Day, of South Abington, 
Henry W. Williams, and E. P. J. Morton. 
Twenty-three members have ridden over 1,000 
miles. In no other club has an effort been made 
to collect the individual road-riding records since 
the commencement of the cyclists’ riding experi- 
ence. Henry W. Williams leads with 13,366 
miles; W. V. Gilman has covered 12,000 miles, 


and H. D. Corey over 10,000 miles. Ninety-two 
and one-half per cent. ride bicycles, 71/2, per 
cent. ride tricycles, 15 per cent. ride both, 21/2 
per cent. ride the Star bicycle, and one member 
rides a quadricycle. The president, in closing, 
referred to the new club-house in glowing terms 
as being without doubt. the finest in the world. 


THE members of the Baltimore Cycle Club, 
formerly Lafayette Wheelmen, gave an entertain- 
ment to their friends on Christmas day, at their 
club-house, 648 Druid Hill avenue, and the 
large number of visitors kept the members busy 
with hospitable attentions from two o’clock in 
the afternoon until nearly midnight. Between 
four and five hundred friends of the club, or its 
members, called at the house during the day. 
The Reception Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
A. E. Mealy, chairman; W. S. Bayley, H. D. 
Bayley, C. C. Isaacs, Jr., H. P. Kries, J. F. 
Baetjer, H. Darby, A. M. Snyder, W. Sprigg, 
W. S. Kahler, for a day or two before Christ- 
mas, were occupied in decorating the rooms 
with evergreen, which was very tastefully done. 
Among the decorations was a bicycle design 
in evergreen, with spokes, saddle, and handle- 
bars. In the basement a table was spread, 
and all kinds of Christmas cheer were dis- 
pensed there to the guests. About six o’clock 
a Ceremony of great interest to the club took 
place. This was the presentation of the annual 
gold medal to the member who has ridden the 
greatest number of miles since May the first. 
The medal—a very handsome one of solid gold 
— bore on the reverse side an engraved bicycle, 
and on the obverse the following inscription: 
‘* Awarded to A. M. Snyder, by the Baltimore 
Cycle Club of Baltimore, Md., for long-distance 
clubrecord. Season 1884; distance, 2,013 miles.” 
Mr. W.S. Bayley, the president, made a pres- 
entation speech, and Mr. Snyder responded. 
The club, although the youngest of the kind in 
the city, is in a very prosperous condition, and 
has the finest completed club-house in the State. 
During the coming winter the members contem- 
plate getting up a bicycle exhibition at one of 
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the skating-rinks, to be participated in by some 
of the principal wheelmen of the country. The 
present officers of the club are: Messrs.W. S. 
Bayley, president; R. M. Lockwood, secretary ; 
W. B. Brown, treasurer; J. F. Baetjer, captain; 
A. M. Snyder, lieutenant; A. W. Mentzel, bu- 
gler; W. Sprigg, color-bearer. The name of 
the club was changed two or three weeks ago, to 
avoid the confusion arising from the fact that 
other clubs, in various parts of the country, have 
adopted the name of Lafayette. 


THE Cayuga Bicycle Club, of Weedsport, 
N.Y., has been disbanded, and the Weedsport 
Bicycle Club organized in its place. 


Cota E. STONE, of St. Louis, who was un- 
willingly led into a contest with a professional, 
has been reinstated as an amateur by the Racing 
Board of the L.A.W. 


Mr. GEORGE E. HUTCHINSON recently gave 
an exhibition of fancy riding at the Institute 
building, in Boston, which included some inter- 
esting points. He balanced with one foot on 
the pedal and the other on the handle-bar; 
mounted and rode backwards; and in unicycle 
riding made an upside-down mount, placing the 
handle-bars on the floor while he mounted the 
pedals, balancing by the wheel, pulling up the 
bar with a string, and, seizing it, rode offon one 
wheel. 


THE Genesee Bicycle Club held its semi-annual 
election on January 6. The following is the new 
board: president, Robert Thomson; secretary, 
A. B. Rapalje; treasurer, Fred. E. Cowan ; cap- 
tain, Henry M. Stillwell; lieutenant, L. C. Piper ; 
ist guide, James M. Harper; 2d guide, A. H. 
Mixer; bugler, T. B. Mooney; executive com- 
mittee, M. F. Shafer, Jas. H. Bird, and Henry 
Geotzman. This meeting was the first one in 
the new quarters, corner South St. Paul and 
Court streets. The club has purchased a billiard 
table, and intends to furnish the new rooms in 
fine shape. The membership is forty-eight. 


THE Chicago Bicycle Club, on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 13, elected the following officers for 
the year: president, T. S. Miller (reélected) ; 
vice-president, J. P. Maynard; secretary and 
treasurer, S. H. Vowell (re€lected); captain, 
W. G. E. Peirce (reélected) ; quartermaster, 
A. G. Bennett. The applications for member- 


ship of seven applicants were accepted. Van 
Sicklen was awarded the medal for having ridden 
the most miles in 1884, namely, 5,078'/2 miles. 
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THE Memphis Cycle Club gave a matinée in 
the Exposition building, on Saturday, January 
1o. Over a thousand children were present, and 
were made wild with delight. In the evening a 
great audience witnessed some fine racing. 


Mr. CASEY, the manager of the Long Branch 
Messenger Company, reports the use of bicycles. 
in his service last summer a perfect success. 
Less messengers were needed, and yet quicker 
service was given by their use. Last year he had 
eight bicycles in commission, and is to double 
that number in the spring. The company in- 
tends to start other messenger companies along 
the Jersey coast with their boys mounted on 
bicycles. 


THE following is a report of the Hermes Bi- 
cycle Club races, Chicago, December 25, 1884: — 


One-mile Dash. —N. H.Van Sicklen, Chicago, 
Ist, 3.164/5; J. Rodgers, St. Louis, 2d, 3.19%/5; 
L. Gorden, St. Louis, 3d; Percy Stone, St. 
Louis, 4th. 

In this race Geo. Webber, of Smithville, N.J., 
also started, but instead of stopping, on account 
of the cold (as most papers have reported), he 
received a bad fall, caused by the tire of his ma- 
chine coming out. 

Two-mile Handicap. — Howard Page, Chicago, 
Ist (20 sec.), 7.31; F. B. Bradley, Chicago, 
2d (15 sec.); W. G. E. Pierce, Chicago, 3d 
(scratch). 

Half-mile Dash.— Percy Stone, St. Louis, 
1.444/5; J. Rodgers, St. Louis, second. 

These were the only starters in this race. 

Five-mile Dash. — Of the several entries only 
Geo. Webber, of Smithfield, N.J., and N. H. 
Van Sicklen, Chicago, started. It was a close 
race from start to finish, both being willing to 
have the other one set the pace. Webber led 
for about 2!/2 miles, when he slowed up to let 
Van Sicklen pass him, and was not able to pass 
him again. Van Sicklen, Ist, 18.004/;; Webber, 
2d, by a few feet. 

Fifteen-mile Professional. — Prince, 
53-091/2; Woodside, 2d, 53.10. 

Three-mile Handicap.—W. G. E. Pierce, 
Chicago, Ist (25 sec.) 11.41'/2; Howard Page, 
Chicago, 2d (55 sec.) 11.422; Percy Stone, 
St. Louis, 3d (scratch), did not finish. 

After the races the Chicago Bicycle Club en- 
tertained the visitors at the Leland House, and 
escorted them to the train. The track on which 
the races were run is 7 laps and 65 feet to the 
mile, 17'/2 feet wide, with half-circle ends, — the 
best track ever seen in Chicago. 
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Apropos of Karl Kron’s story in this months 
OutTiINnG, of how he ‘ Conquered the Custom- 
House,” and compelled the United States Gov- 
ernment to classify an incoming traveller’s bicycle 
among his ‘‘ personal effects entitled to free 
entry,” we are glad to acknowledge the arrival 
of a 16-page pamphlet containing the same 
writer’s full report on ‘‘ The Coral Reefs of Ber- 
muda.” This is a specimen chapter of ‘‘ Ten 
Thousand Miles on a Bicycle,” from the same 
electrotype plates which are to be used in the 
manufacture of the book; and 1,000 copies have 
been printed for gratuitous distribution in the 
canvass for subscriptions. 


THE Hudson (N.Y.) Bicycle Club, on Satur- 
day, Jan. 10, elected the following officers for 
the year: president, H. J. Barnigis, Jr.; vice- 
president, R. W. Evans; secretary and treasurer, 
C. A. Van Deusen, Jr.; captain, H. R. Bryan; 
lieutenant, C. H. Evans, Jr.; standard-bearer, 
F. S. Stott; bugler, C. A. Van Deusen, Jr. 


THE Capital Bicycle Club, of Washington, held 
its semi-annual election on Dec. 13, with the fol- 
lowing result: president, J. W. Wagner; vice- 
president, Dr. H. M. Schooley; treasurer, J. 
E. Leaming; recording secretary, Dr. T. H. 
Berryhill; corresponding secretary, John M. 
Killits ; captain, D. W. Gill; sub-captain, E. B. 
Olds ; junior sub-captain, C. A. Burnett. 


TuE Fort Schuyler wheelmen, of Utica, N.Y. 
held a reception at their head-quarters on New 
Year's eve. The company numbered about sixty 
persons, including the twenty-four members. 
The wheelmen cooked the supper themselves. It 
included roast pig, roast turkey, and many other 
substantials and delicacies. After supper there 
were toasts and a*general New Year’s rejoicing. 
The officers of the club are: president, Edward 
M. Glenn; vice-president, Hugh White ; secre- 
tary, George Bidwell; treasurer, W. T. Damon; 
captain, Chas. H. Metz. 


FOREIGN. 


THE clubs of Italy have organized a Wheeling 
Union. A track is to be constructed at Turin, 
and it will be opened this season with a grand 
celebration, under royal patronage. 


CoL. W. R. NEwTon, a well-known American 
biologist, was killed while riding a tricycle in Lon- 
don. He was run down by a hansom cab in AIl- 
dergate street. He had recently arrived from 
America to give a course of lectures. 
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Fishing. 

Mr. HARRY PRITCHARD, of New York, in the 
Forest and Stream of December 25, states that 
long casting brings better results than either deli- 
cacy or accuracy. If this is doubted, he asks the 
doubters to fish with him for fun or anything else. 


THE T. D. Rees Fishing Club, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has changed its name to the E. Cowan 
Sporting Club. 


THE Fish and Game Protection Club of the 
Province of Quebec held its annual meeting at 
Montreal, December 20, and elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, R. H. Rintoul; vice- 
president, G. H. Matthews ; secretary, J. Nelson, 
Jr.; treasurer, T. Hiam. 


THE Restigouche Salmon Club has taker a 
lease for three years of twenty-two miles of the 
upper Restigouche, Canada; also, one year’s 
lease of Patapedia branch. The officers-elect 
were: president, Chester A, Arthur; vice-presi- 
dent, A. L. Mason; secretary and treasurer, 
Oliver K. King. 


THE Canadian Sportsman reports the follow- 
ing performances in angling in America: Salmon- 
casting — 124 ft., R. C. Leonard, double-handed, 
18-ft. rod, weighing 2 Ib. 12 oz., N.Y. city, 
Fly-casting,—o91 ft., H. 
Pritchard, 1o0-ft. rod, 8'/, 0z., N.Y. city, October 
21, 1882; 85 ft., H. W. Hawes, single-handed, 
10 ft. 3 in. rod, 4"/s oz., N.Y. City, October 16, 
1883. 


THE fie/d mentions a remarkable catch of 
salmon on the Tweed, November 1. Two 
anglers at Sprouston (using one rod) took 
seventeen fish; weighing 29 Ibs., 27 lbs., 25 lbs., 
24 Ibs., two of 22 lIbs., three of 20 lbs., two of 
18 Ibs. and 17 lbs., 16 Ibs., 15 Ibs. 


A RECIPE for artificial sea-water for aquaria : 
To 50 litres (about 13"), gallons) of hard well- 
water, take 1,325 grams (46'/2 oz.) of com- 
mon salt, 100 grams (about 31/2 oz.) of sulphate 
of magnesium, I50 grams (about 51/, oz.) of 
chlorate of magnesium (chlormagnesium), and 
60 grams (about 2 oz.) of sulphate of potassium. 
Each of these chemicals is dissolved in water by 
itself, then all poured together, and allowed to 
stand quietly for several hours, so that little 
stones and other impurities may settle to the 
bottom. All particles of dirt floating on the 
surface should be carefully removed by dipping. 
The mixture is then poured into another vessel, 
and diluted with fresh water until the hydrometer 
indicates the proper degree of saltness. The 
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quantities given above will produce about 50 
litres (about 131/, gallons) of sea-water. One 
should be careful not to put animals in such 
freshly manufactured sea-water, as this would, 
almost beyond a doubt, kill them. It is well 
known that sea-water is 0.027 gram heavier than 
fresh water; its weight is 1.027. Everything 
lacking in this weight must be carefully added 
from time to time, by pouring in fresh water, as 
the water evaporates, while the saltsdonot. The 
solid ingredients of sea-water constitute about 
3'/2 per cent. of its weight, or one-half ounce to 
a pound of water. A hydrometer is indispensable 
for ascertaining the degree of saltness. Newly 
manufactured water should be placed in the open 
air, in acool place, and allowed to stand for some 
time. It is beneficial to add live salt-water alge, 
because they impregnate the water with oxygen. 
Among sea-plants particularly suited are the green 
ulvie and the conferve. Like wine, salt water im- 
proves with age, as special apparatus continually 
supply it with oxygen by night, and keep it 
agitated. As soon as the water begins to get 
turbid it should be filtered, and during an ab- 
normal state of weather it should be cooled. 


THE new fishing-laws of Vermont prohibit 
the capture of black bass, pike, wall-eyed pike, 
shad, or pond pickerel, between the Ist of Feb- 
ruary and the 15th of June, under the penalty of 
a heavy fine. Possession is equivalent to capt- 
ure. Seine-fishing is allowed in October and 
November, and all pound-net, trap-net, gill-net, 
set-net, or any other device, for entrapping or 
ensnaring, is expressly prohibited in Lake Cham- 
plain or its tributaries. The selectmen of each 
town are to appoint fish-wardens, with the 
power to make arrests for violation of the laws, 
and have authority to call upon persons to assist 
him; any person refusing is liable to penalties. 
The wardens have a right to open or seize any 
parcel at any place except a person’s dwelling- 
house. One-half of fines to be paid to informer, 
and balance to the government. 


THE report of the Maine Fish Commissioners 
states that the scarcity of salmon in the Kennebec 
river was caused by building of the dam at 
Augusta, and from the ignorance of the- people 
as to the habits of the fish. Salmon bred in 
the river are the only ones that will return to 
their spawning-beds; instead of finding others 
they keep trying to surmount the obstacles until 
they are exterminated. No new fish will ever 
visit the waters, and the only remedy is to re- 
stock the stream by planting eggs. On the 
Dennysville river the wanton use of nets is fast 
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diminishing the supply. This stream is not 
within the jurisdiction of the commissioners. 
The St. Croix river, although one side is under 
the control of the commissioners, by action of 
Dominion officers is suffering under the same 
difficulty as the Dennysville river. Saco river 
it is desired to be well stocked with eggs. In 
the Androscoggin river the commissioners en- 
counter much difficulty from the numerous manu- 
facturing establishments. The Penobscot river 
is the only one now left on the Atlantic coast 
where there is any quantity, and that is barely 
sufficient for the government supply at Orland. 
About trout the commissioners say: ‘*No 
fishing should be allowed at any time on the 
outlet of Rangeley Lake, from the dam on 
the outlet to a line running directly across the 
stream at its point of junction with the Kenne- 
bago stream. These two streams should be held 
sacred nurseries of that splendid breed of monster 
brook-trout to which the world has yet shown no 
equal.” 








THE steamship Furnessza, January 1, brought 
100,000 eggs of the far-famed Loch Leven trout. 


General Athletics. 

On Jan. 21 Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, the super- 
intendent of the Hemenway gymnasium, at Har- 
vard, lectured in Union Hall, Boston, on ‘* The 
Physical Effects of various Popular Exercises, in- 
cluding Military Drill for the Young, Practically 
Considered.” ‘*I am continually asked,” said 
Dr. Sargent, ‘‘‘ What is the best exercise for 
boys or for girls?’ or, ‘ What is the best popular 
exercise?’ Nearly every one has a popular exer- 
cise, but no single exercise developing every 
muscle of the body,” he went on to say. The 
first exercise acquired, that of walking, was first 
spoken of. Arduous as it was to acquire, when 
once acquired it became one of the simplest of 
exercises. The muscles employed in walking 
were then pointed out by the lecturer.. He had 
traced a number of cases of heart-disease in boys 
who took long walks with their parents. This 
was caused by the boys being obliged to run 
to keep up with the older walker. Running as 
an exercise was next taken up. Strong, rapid 
runners always had large development on the 
thigh muscles. This exercise should be taken 
with great care by men thirty years of age or so. 
It was better to take a quick, short run than an 
extended one. Swimming brought more muscles 
into action than any other exercise. There was 
resistance everywhere. It was a great pity that 
Boston was not provided with large swimming- 




















baths. Swimming was a great preventive of 
lung troubles, and too much stress could not be 
laid upon its value as an exercise. The nextimpor- 
tant of general exercises was that of rowing. The 
abdominal muscles assisted in drawing the body 
forward in rowing, but the thigh muscles also 
contributed to this action. The lecturer then 
picked out several errors practised by oarsmen 
in regard to the economic employment of mus- 
cular force. The disadvantages of rowing with 
a straight back were emphasized. The theory 
that rowing did nothing for the chest was slightly 
inerror. Asa usual thing the expansive extent 
of the respiratory organs was fully as large as 
with most athletes. Skating, as practised in the 
roller skating-rinks, was an admirable exercise 
for giving poise and grace. The lecturer gave 
warning against overdoing it, however. The 
invention of the bicycle was a boon to the Ameri- 
can people. Its special beauties were the oppor- 
tunities which it gave to change of air and scene. 
It was more of an exercise for the legs than walk- 
ing. There were tendencies in bicycle-riders, 
such as bending over, which were dangerous. 
But this was not necessary. It was one of the 
best exercises for developing the extensor muscles 
of the thigh. It gave strength to the knee-joint 
also. The reason why the bicycle made some 
young men round-shouldered was because the 
handle-bars were too near, or the rider was too 
_ much inclined to speeding. The tricycle was 
better for older men. Foot-ball, he was free to 
confess, had no peer as a general developer, 
and for that reason he was sorry that it had 
been allowed to degenerate into a brutal contest. 
It could be played in a gentlemanly way, he 
thought, and still do great good. Wonderful 
development arose from the practice of the game. 
Sparring was a particularly good exercise for the 
respiratory organs, eye, and muscles of the body. 
It was something every American should know. 
It was something honorable for two men to stand 
up and spar in a fair manner. The exercise had 
a tendency to stir up sluggish systems, and kept 
a person’s mind in equal play with the muscles. 
Sparring could be made brutal ; and he was sorry 
to say that was the tendency of all antagonistic 
sports. When sparring-clubs met to witness 
glove contests then degeneracy began. .Wrest- 
ling, as an exercise for the muscles of the back, 
chest, and waist, was admirable. It was always 
attended with danger. Archery had a good deal 
to commend its practice, especially for young 
girls. The exercise naturally made a person 
straight in figure. The almost invariable straight- 
ness of Indians was caused by the use of the bow. 
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Military drill, as an exercise, was a misnomer. 
There was no freedom of movement, and all mili- 
tary movements werecramped. High shoulders, 
projecting hips, etc., marked the victim of mili- 
tary dress. In France and Germany exercises 
are in vogue to correct the bad effects of the drill. 
Marching, as a part of the drill, was excellent, 
however. Other forms of gymnastic exercise, 
such as Indian clubs, pulley-weights, etc., were 
spoken of, and their good and bad points as 
exercises pointed out. 


THE Crescent Athletic Club, of New York, held 
its fourth annual match dinner on New Year’s 
eve. 


THE annual gymnastic exhibition of the United 
States Naval Academy was held in the gymnas- 
ium at Annapolis, on January 3. 


THE Harvard faculty has voted, 25 to 4, to 
forbid the students taking part in intercollegiate 
foot-ball matches. 


THE seventh annual meeting of the Longwood 
Cricket Club was held at Young’s Hotel, January 
29. The club is in good financial condition ; and, 
as the membership increases every year, its future 
prospects are bright indeed. . 


Natural History. 


In the preliminary report of the committee on 
bird immigration, by C. Hart Merriam, in the 
Auk for January, it is stated that from seven light- 
houses on the northern coast of Cuba confirma- 
tory evidence of the fact has been received that 
in autumn an immense bird-wave reaches the 
Cuban shores from Florida, —a movement which 
renders insignificant the immigration from 
Florida westward along the Gulf shore. This was 
first pointed out by Prof. Baird nearly twenty 
years ago. 


Mr. WILLIAM BREWSTER, of Cambridge, says 
that two forms of the eider-duck are found on 
the New England coast in winter: Dresser’s 
eider (Somateria dressert), which is the com- 
moner, and the Somateria mollisima proper. 


THE paper on botany in Essex county, read 
by Mr. John Robinson before the Essex Insti- 
tute at Topsfield, Mass., June 18, 1884, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the formation of the Essex 
County Natural History Society, has been issued 
as a pamphlet; also Mr. Robinson’s Report of 
the Committee on Forest Trees to the Essex 
Agricultural Society. 
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Shooting. 

Tue Golden Gate Gun Club of San Francisco, 
organized July 17, 1884, elected the following 
officers Dec. g: president, Edgar L. Forster; 
vice-president, Henry Mangles ; secretary, Edwin 
L. Forster; treasurer, Rudolph Schleuter; ser- 
geant-at-arms, John Foley. The secretary’s ad- 
dress is 629 Shotwell street, San Francisco. 

THE Woodland Gun Club,’ of Worcester, 
December 14, elected the following officers: 
president, George McAleer ; vice-president, J. B. 
Garland; secretary and treasurer, A. S. New- 
comb. 

THE Settler Rifle Club elected officers for 
1885: president, Daniel Patterson; vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Brown; secretary, N. D. Ward; 
treasurer, C. G. Zettler; shooting-master, B. 
Zettler ; executive committee, M. Dorrel, D. Mil- 
ler, and G. Zimmerman. 


Tue Independent New York Schuetzen have 
chartered the steamship Swevéa for a trip to Ger- 
many. They will leave New York on the first 
week of June, and on the 4th of July will give 
a grand tournament at Bingen. Each member 
has the option of'returning home at any time 
during a year. The committee in charge are 
Capt. Diehl, H. H. Hoenack, Louis Berndt, 
Wm. V. Weber, and Herman Weber. 


THE deciding match (each side having won 
twice) between the Breckenridge Military Team 
and the Routt Rifles, was held December 14, 
at Denver, Col., resulting in the defeat of the 
Routt Rifles. 


THE gold medal of the Knoxville Gun Club 
was won December 12, by J. W. Slocum, with a 
score of II. 

In the second contest for the silver tankard of 
the Melrose Gun Club, Mr. Fielding scored 219 
out of a possible 220; Mr. Shaw 217, and Mr. 
Marshall 216. 


THE Orange Game Protective Association, of 
New Jersey, has elected the following officers: 
president, Thomas A. Springs; vice-president, 
Wm. Clark; secretary, James W. Hodgkinson ; 
treasurer, Wm. Schleuer. 


Tue State Championship gold medal of Ore- 
gon was won by Mr. George S. Bonar at the 
South Portland Range, December 14, the score 
at 200 yards being 200 points, while E. T. Stuart, 
made 199, and W. J. Riley 197. 


THE annual meeting of the Cumberland Gun 
Club, of Chicago, was held December 15, when 
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the following officers were elected: president, 
Wilfred N. Low; vice-president, W. W. McFar- 
land; secretary, W. L. Shephard; treasurer, 
John Heiland; directors, H. D. Loveday, Walter 
Mattocks, and J. M. Hutchinson. 


Tue Kirtland Shooting Club, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, officers for 1885 are: president, M. R. 
Daykin: vice-president, A. J. Rogers ; treasurer, 
C. A. Willard; recording secretary, Fred Lehr; 
financial secretary, G. I. Randerson; captain, 
W. H. Polhamus. 


On December 31 a rifle-match was shot be- 
tween the Springfield and Cincinnati Clubs for 
the championship of Ohio, and was won by the 
Cincinnati Club with a score of 1,445, to 1,420 
for the Springfield. The resu!t makes it a tie. 

Tue Guelph Gun Club, of Guelph, Ontario, 
elected officers, Dec. 20, as follows: president, 
Judge Chadwick ; vice-president, ex-Mayor Shee- 
man}; secretary and treasurer, John Turnbull. 


THE medal of the Gun Club of Chicago was 
shot for December 31, resulting in a tie for the 
year between Percy F. Stone and W. C. Hough. 
By mutual agreement the medal was given back 
to the club. 


TuHeE North End Gun Club, of Philadelphia, 


has elected the following officers: president, 
W. B. Tyler; secretary, A. L. Lamb; treasurer, 
George Denny ; field captain, Dr. W. H. Fox. 

THE St. Paul (Minn.) Gun Club, at a meeting 
January 2, elected: president, Dr. Louis Lyons ; 
secretary, Thomas Breen. 


THE Legowsky Clay Pigeon Company will not 
organize any further international clay-pigeon 
tournaments, but will cheerfully aid any one. 


Tue Massachusetts trap-shooters had a tour- 
nament at Walnut Hill, December 31. The 
Massachusetts Rifle Association team won the 
champion badge, making the best average of 
three winning scores. The individual badge 
was won by Mr. Dickey. The second medal 
was won by Mr. Black. 


THE team and individual badges of the New 
England Trap Association, held by the Worces- 
ter Club, was shot for January 2, at the Coal 
Mine Brook Range, Worcester. 
ants for individual badge were Dickey, Eager, 
Perry, Stark, Tidsbury, and Kirkwood, and it was 
won by Mr. Dickey with the score 44. The team 
badge was won by the Worcester team, making 
a score of 74 against Massachusetts Rifle Associ- 
ation, 69. In the individual match there was a 


The contest- 
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possible 50, and in the team match a possible 
20; balls thrown on 18 yards rise. 


THE Jersey City Heights Gun Club has 
elected officers for 1885, as follows: president, 
C. H. Yerrington; vice-president, W. D. Rey- 
nolds; secretary and treasurer, Al. Heritage ; 
executive committee, J. J. Mahar, F. D. Prouse, 
and Geo. B. Easton. 


Tue New Haven Gun Club held its annual 
shoot December 25. In the team match, N. D. 
Folsom’s team won by a score of 225, against 
C. B. Bristol’s team, 223. Dr. Carver was pres- 
ent and shot with each team. In the individual 
match Wm. Hanson won first prize. Second 
prize not awarded, as three were tied ; H. A. San- 
ford, third prize; R. B. Penn, fourth prize; C. E. 
Longden, fifth prize. In the sweepstakes, 7 
pigeons, R. Meacham, 6; C. E. Langdon, 5; C. 
W. Foster, 4;-Wm. Hanson, 3; 10 pigeons, Wm. 
Hanson, 10; Dr. Carver and E. A. Folsom, 9, 
and C, Adams, 8. 


At the Central Gun Club of Troy, N.Y., shoot, 
December 25, the gold medal was won by Samuel 
Coggins with a score of 112 glass balls out of 
120. 


Sratistics. — Rifle shooting: 50 out of pos- 


sible 50, 200 yards, off-hand, !o rounds, J. S. 
Summer, Boston, January 24, 1880; 75 out of 
possible 75, 1,000 yards, W. H. Jackson, Boston, 
August, 1879 ; 800 and goo yards, same number of 
points have been made; 96 out of possible 105, 
200, 500, 600 yards, 7 shots at each, J. H. Brow, 
Creedmoor, L.I., September 25, 1883 ; 100 out of 
possible 100, 200 yards, off-hand, W. M. Farrow, 
Boston, October 15, 1882; 145 out of possible 
150, 1000 yards, 30 shots, W. M. Farrow, Creed- 
moor, L.I., September 17, 1880; 214 out of pos- 
sible 225, 15 shots each, Wm. Gerrish, Boston, 
September 15, 1880; W. C. Gregory, Boston, 
August 24, 1881; C. M. Bell, Chicago, October 
1, 1881; 968 out of possible 1080, 800, goo, 1000 
yards, American team, six men, 15 shots each 
range, Dolly Mount, Ireland, June, 1875. Trig- 
ger: 243 ducks in eight hours by W. B. Hunter, 
of New York, at Long Point, Ont., October, 
1884; 100 single birds (tame doves) killed in 
succession in two hours by A. H. Bogardus, 
Chicago, July 21, 1869; 300 glass balls broken 
in succession, Bogardus, Lincoln, IIl., July 4, 
1877; 500 glass balls out of 514, two Bogardus 
traps, 12 feet apart, 14 yards rise, in 24 min. 2 
sec., by J. C. Haskett, Lynn, Mass., May 30, 
1881; 100 clay pigeons out of possible 100, W. 
F. Carver, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE annual meeting of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association was held in 
Boston, January 14. The constitution was so 
changed as to allow the executive committee to 
appoint a prosecuting officer. The following 
officers of the association were elected: presi- 
dent, E. A. Samuels ; vice-presidents, Hon. 
Thomas Talbot, Hon. Daniel Needham, Walter 
M. Brackett, Charles W. Stevens, Horace T. 
Rockwell, John T. Stetson, H. H. Kimball; 
treasurer, Frederick R. Shattuck; secretary, 
Henry J. Thayer, librarian, John Fottler, Jr. ; 
and an executive committee of twelve members. 
Chester A. Arthur was elected an honorary 
member. 


AT New Haven, Conn., January 17, Dr. Carver 
finished his great feat of hitting 60,000 balls, or 
pieces of coal, in six days. He began January 
12, at midnight, and finished 9.48 P.M., with 
more than the required number. The following 
is the complete score : — 

No, Shots. 
13,018 
11,106 
10,500 


Hits. 
11,089 
10,249 

9,823 

9,956 
10,013 

8,886 


Misses, 
1,928 
859 
677 
544 
487 
37° 


4,865 


Monday 

Tuesday 
Wednesday .... 
Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 





Total 60,016 


Tennis. 


Tue plan for holding a lawn-tennis tournament 
at New Orleans has been abandoned. 


THE match at tennis between Thomas Pettitt 
and George Lambert will probably take place at 
the court in Manchester, England, in May or 
June. 


Ir is gratifying to note the increasing interest 
in lawn tennis, as evidenced by the fact that ar- 
rangepents are being perfected for providing 
fifty or sixty courts at Harvard University. 
Some of them are to be made of clay, and as a 
good clay court is now the great desideratum, 
we shal] watch the experiment with interest. 
It seems probable that the court of the future 
will be laid down with some kind of clay. There 
is nothing better than turf when properly laid 
and cared for, but it is too costly in both respects 
for general use, and is especially troublesome to 
keep in condition under hard wear. The in- 
creased facilities at Harvard form an example 
which will be soon followed by: other colleges, 
and the results will, before long, be apparent. 
Our colleges and schools will be the nurseries of 
the game in the future. 
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Yachting. 


THE admirable Boston correspondent of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, Mr. F. R. Guernsey of the 
Boston Herald, has the following to say about 
the great yachting rendezvous of Massachusetts 
Bay, quaint old Marblehead : — 


The old Marblehead spirit flamed up again 
the other day, when the towns-people, in meeting 
assembled, got to talking over the proposed se- 
cession of the ‘‘ Neck” cottagers who want to 
make a new town for themselves. What! divide 
old Marblehead? ‘‘ Never!” said the indignant 
citizens, and one old fellow advised that Marble- 
head ‘‘ raise a regiment, march on Boston, and 
disperse and annihilate the legislature in case it 
dared, yes, even dared, to consider so infamous a 
project!” There is no telling what old Marble- 
head might do, if the plea of the ‘ dude settle- 
ment” on the Neck for a town of its own is 
heeded. Marblehead raised an entire regiment 
for the revolutionary army, and they were regular 
fighters all through that conflict. It was the 
strong arms of Marbleheaders who poled and 
rowed George Washington across the ice-gorged 
Delaware. Heroic old town of noble memories, 
no wonder it resents being torn apart to suit the 
fancy of alot ofsummer idlers!' Have you ever 
been to Marblehead? If you haven’t you have 
missed some novel sensations — for example, that 
of finding yourself in somebody’s backyard when 
you thought you were stillin the street. That is 
a queer way the streets have of terminating inold 
Marblehead. The great town-hall looks as if it 
had been thrust out into the middle of the street 
like some poor old body sent adrift in the world. 
The town was settled by emigrants from the 
islands in the English channel, and the older 
people, especially those living in that part of the 
town known as Barnegat, still use the Marble- 
head dialect employed by Whittier in ‘+ Floyd 
Ireson’s Ride.” No Marbleheader will speak of 
feeling shivery — he will rather say, ‘I feel crim- 
my.” A ‘corn barn” he calls a ‘‘ carn born.” 
The towns-people are intensely proud of old Mar- 
blehead, and that is why their dander is so thor- 
oughly up, now that the dudes want to divide the 
ancient burg. 

e 


TuHomAsS CLAPHAM, of Roslyn, N.Y., reports 
under January 7 the following yachts being 
built in his yard: One nonpareil schooner-rigged 
sharpie, for a New York gentleman, 60 feet over 
all, 52 feet water-line, 13'/2 feet beam, depth, 51/2 
feet; cabin, 24 feet in length, with 6 feet head 
room. She will have a 2-feet keel, with 4 tons of 
lead run into it, anda centre-board. She will be 
completed May 1o. One nonpareil sharpie, Ros- 
lyn rig, for a member of the Atlantic Yacht Club, 
43 feet over all, 39 feet water-line, 10 feet beam, 
depth, 4'/, feet; has centre-board and will draw 
3 feet. She will be finished by the middle of 
March. Two racing cat-boats, each 20'/, feet 
over all, 9!/. feet beam, 1’/, feet draught, to be 
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finished in the strongest and best manner, with 
cockpits and deck-fittings of mahogany. One 
belongs to a gentleman in Minneapolis and the 
other to the owner of the 60-feet sharpie. 


J. E. Smrru, at Nyack on the Hudson, be- 
gan, in the early part of January, a flush-deck 
keel schooner, for Mr. John J. Phelps, of New 
York. Her length over all is 112 feet, water- 
line, 192 feet; beam, 25 feet; draught, 11 feet. 
The yacht is to be used for cruising, and her 
owner expects to sail around the world. 


JosEPH GOLDING, of New York, is owner of 
the open sloop-yacht built by John Fox, on East 
river, in December. 


Mr. JoHN T. GALLuP received, December 
16, from F. C. Beebe, of Greenport, his new 
steam-launch. She is 45 feet over all; 111/, feet 


-beam. 


Mr. L. TayLor Dickson has received from 
the builders, at Philadelphia, his new centre-board 
sloop, Atala. She is 43 feet over all, 36 feet 
water-line, 137/3 feet beam, 23 inches draught, — 
very light draught for a twenty-ton yacht. She 
will be enrolled in the New York Yacht Club. 


WALLIN & GorMAN, of Bay Ridge, began in 
January a centre-board sloop-yacht for Mr. Frank 
E. Towle, of the Larchmont Club. Her dimen- 
sions are: 40 feet in length, 14 feet beam, 4 feet 
draught, 6 feet 1 inch head-room in the cabin. 
They also had in hand at the same time a centre- 
board sloop, for a New York gentleman, 25 feet 
long, 8 feet beam, 30 inches draught; and a 
racing cat-rig for an Eastern gentleman, 20 feet 
in length. The same firm finished in January, a 
centre-board cabin sloop, for a member of the 
Larchmont Club. She is 36 feet in length, 13 
feet beam, and will draw 44 inches. 


E. A. WILLIs, of Port Washington, finished in 
January an open sloop, for W. Irving Van Wart, 
of the Larchmont Club. She is 302/3 feet in 
length and 121/, feet beam. It is stated that the 
builder designed her to beat the famous Szsze S. 


At Ford River, Mich., Mr. L. W. Warner has 
built, for his own use, a cruising cutter, 30 feet 
over all, 26 feet water line, 81, feet beam, and 
4°/3 feet draught. The sheets and halliards all 


lead aft for single-handed work. 


THOMAS FEARON, at Yonkers, built this past 
winter, three catamarans, one 32 feet long, for 
Henry A. Dingee, of Long Island; one for a 
gentleman of the New Jersey Yacht Club, and 
another for a New York yachtsman. 
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LyMAN Bros., of Cleveland, have built this 
season a deep centre-board sloop, 42 feet over all, 
34'/3 feet water-line, 12 feet beam, 4'/2 feet 
draught; she has 6 feet head-room in cabin, and 
will carry 3 tons on keel and 4 tons inside. A 
smaller boat has also been built, 30 feet over all, 
25 feet water-line, 7 feet beam, 4 feet draught, 
and flush deck. The Lulz has been altered and 
will have a double-headed rig. 


THE sloop H.W. Beecher has been sold by J. 
S. McDuff to J. S. Warren, Yonkers, N.Y. 


THE cutter Ke/fie is now owned by A. W. 
Sewell, of Yonkers, N.Y. 


THE steam-yacht Venture was sold, December 
16, to Mr. C. W. Chapin. She was built in 
1883, by Samuel Pine, of Greenpoint, for Jacob 
Lorillard, and is 70 feet over all, 1214 feet beam, 
and 314 feet draught; has a single engine, 10 X 
Io, and upright tubular boiler, 4 x 7 feet. The 
Venture sailed from New York, December 17, 
for Indian River, Fla. 


THos. CLAPHAM, of Roslyn, N. Y., sold his 
sharpie-yacht Quz Vive in the early part of De- 
cember, to a New York gentleman. She is 40 
feet over all, 36 feet water-line, 10 feet beam, and 
2 feet draught. 


Mr. IRVING VAN WarT has sold the open 
sloop Cheemaun. 


THE sloop Vzvid, formerly the Curlew, has 
been sold to W. W. Russell, of the New York 
Yacht Club. 62! feet overall, 53'/, feet water- 
line, 17?/3 feet beam, 4!3 feet draught. 


CORRECTION. — The schooner Resolute, men- 
tioned in our January issue, was sold by A. S. 
Hatch, of the firm of Fisk & Hatch, not D. 
Henry Smith. Mr. Smith ‘only chartered her 
last summer. Mr. John E. Brooks, not John A., 
was the purchaser. 


COMMODORE BaBCOCK has had his sloop 
Phantom rebuilt by D. Corning, at Yonkers. 


THE schooner Wanderer, G. W. Weld, New- 
port, R.I., has been thoroughly overhauled at 
New Bedford, preparatory for Mr. Weld’s cruise 
to the West Indies this month. 


TuE Hudson River Yacht Club, at its meeting, 
December 23, elected the following officers for 
the next year: commodore, Joseph Stilger ; 
vice-commodore, John E. Drew; secretary, Ed- 
ward R. Wilson; treasurer, Richard V. Free- 
man; measurer, Conrad Roth; steward, John 
T. Hufnagle. The Club begins the season with 
seventy-five members. 
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THE new Florida Yacht Club was organized in 
New York, January 1, and elected the following 
officers: commodore, Thomas M. Carnegie; 
vice-commodore, Chester W. Chapin; secretary 
and treasurer, Samuel A. Swann; measurer, 
Walton Ferguson; executive and regatta com- 
mittees, commodore and vice-commodore, ex 
offictts, Washington E. Connor, William Bliss 
and Walter L. Peck. 


THE annual meeting of the Eclipse Yacht Club 
was held January 5, and the following officers 
were elected: commodore, Peter Krumeich; 
vice-commodore, Joseph Strobell; rear-commo- 
dore, Edward Hammer ; secretary, James M’Cly- 
mont; assistant secretary, W. H. Houghton; 
regatta committee, E. A. Dunham, Isaac Loeb, 
L. McCormick, William Ward and F. M. 
Houghton; treasurer, Thomas Calvert; measu- 
rer, John Calvert; steward, H. Smith; sergeant- 
at-arms, Thomas M’Manus. 


THE annual meeting of the Knickerbocker 
Yacht Club was held January 6. The club has 
now one hundred and seventy active and five 
honorary members, and a fleet of eighty-seven 
yachts. Two large centre-board sloops have 


been added, the Defiance, 34'l2 feet length, 11 
feet beam, owned by E. Franklin, Brooklyn; 


and the Aria, 32 feet in length, 10!/2 feet beam, 
owned by Wm. Quinn, New York. The officers 
for 1885 are: commodore, George R. Hobby; 
vice-commodore, W. T. Onderdonk; secretary, 
W.R. Morse; treasurer, C. W. Lamb; measurer, 
E. P. Mowton; fleet surgeon, Dr. E. Ringer; 
steward, J. C. Mahr, Jr.; directors, C. K. Ro- 
senquest, J. A. Heraty, E. Eberspacher, William 
Quinn, and G. T. Charlton. 


THE Yonkers Yacht Club, at their annual meet- 
ing, January 8, elected the following officers: 
commodore, Alanson J. Prime ; vice-commodore, 
James Martin; fleet captain, John Dickson; sec- 
retary, Gabriel Reeves ; treasurer, John Nesbitt ; 
measurer, J. H. Clapp; trustee, A. W. Serrel ; 
steward, Wm. H. Veitch. 


THE East River Yacht Club, on January 13, 
elected its officers as follows: commodore, 
James Schusselli; vice-commodore, Henry G. 
Peabody ; secretary, Harvey T. Lewis ; treasurer, 
Edward Grissim; measurer, J. J. Driscoll; 
sergeant-at-arms, Oscar Joeback; regatta com- 
mittee, Hamilton Campbell, George Dreyer and 
F. W. Rave; trustees, H. Campbell, W. Briggs, 
M. J. Charde, J. F. Sullivan, and John Whittaker. 


THE Lynn Yacht Club held its annual meeting 
January 6, and elected its officers for 1885: 
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commodore, E. C. Neal; vice-commodore, E. C. 
Taylor; fleet-captain, F. S. Newhall; secretary, 
W.B. Newhall; treasurer, J. W. Atwell ; measu- 
rer, C. B. Taylor; trustees, J. W. Haines, F. 
W. Martin, and J. F. Lee; regatta committee, 
W. B. Newhall, W. M. Rand, W. Hawkes, C. 
H. Lockhart, and H. P. Armstead. The club 
has a membership of one hundred and ten, with 
thirty-seven yachts in the fleet. 


THE annual meeting of the Hull Yacht Club 
was held January Io. The report of the secre- 
tary showed a membership of four hundred and 
fifty-four. Eighty-one members were elected 
during the year, and the present fleet has one 
hundred and seventy-eight yachts. The following 
officers were elected: commodore, Charles V. 
Whitten ; vice-commodore, George S. Forbush ; 
rear-commodore, George .R. Howe; secretary, 
Peleg Aborn; assistant secretary, Frank C. 
Brewer , treasurer, Charles C. Hutchinson ; meas- 
urer, W. H. Litchfield; executive committee the 
commodores, secretary, and treasurer, ex officiis, 
Charles F. Harrington, Charles A. Perkins, J. 
Lowell Carter, E. Lombard, Jr.; regatta com- 
mittee, L. M. Clark, Walter Starbuck, J. A. 
Osgood, Frank C. Brewer, W. H. Litchfield, E. 
H. Tarbell, and Otis A. Ruggles. 


THE Sewanhaka Yacht Club elected its officers 
January 12: commodore, Archibald Rogers; 
vice-commodore, W. A. W. Stewart; rear-com- 
modore, A. Bryan Alley; secretary, Leon F. 
D’Oremieux; treasurer, William B. Simonds; 
measurer, John Hyslop; fleet surgeon, Dr. John 
M. Woodbury ; chaplain, Rev. George R. Vande- 
water ; sailing committee, Louis P. Bayard, rran- 
cis O. de Luze, S. Nelson White, Robert Senter, 
and J. William Beckman; trustee, J. Frederic 
Tams. 


AT the annual meeting of the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club, January 14, the old spirit seemed to be re- 
vived, and a prosperous future is looked forward 
to. The following officers were chosen: com- 
modore, Franklin Beames; vice-commodore, 
Peter Tripkin; rear commodore, George W. 
West; fleet-captain, Dr. Gilfillen; measurer, 
John M. Sawyer; secretary, E. T. Moorehouse ; 
president, Samuel Whittlesey; trustees, T. C 
Bracklin and Samuel McElroy. 


AT a meeting of the trustees of the American 
(Steam) Yacht Club, held December 16, a 
committee was appointed —Gen. Collis is chair- 
man—to examine any improvements, either in 
model or machinery; if approved by them the 
club intends to aid the inventors in bringing it 
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before the world. This committee comprises 
seven experts. Capt. Lundborg of the Swedish 


navy wasnvited to give the members instruction 
in navigation and marine engineering. 


THE English yacht Genesta, Sir Richard 
Sutton, from which there has been received a 
challenge for the America’s cup, was built in 
1883, from designs of I. Beaver Webb; is of 
steel, planked with wood, go feet over all, 85 feet 
7 inches water-line, 15 feet beam, and 1314 feet 
depth. Sir Sutton will not only represent the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, but is a member of eight 
other English clubs. 


THE introduction of the new model ice-yacht 
has given ice-yachting an impetus, and the diffi- 
culty heretofore arising from the cat-rig and the 
sloop-rig is overcome. The new invention is the 
‘*Jateen” sail, gotten up by Mr. Charles Gallup. 
The following description is given by the Vew 
York Herald: ‘** The sail is suspended between 
two masts placed wide apart on the runner-plank, 
and joined together at the top, taking the place 
of the shrouds. A fore-stay runs to the bow- 
sprit from the mast-head, and two back-stays 
secured to the keelson serve to keep the mast 
upright. A boom extends the whole length of 
the foot of the sail, and a jack-yard runs from the 
peak to meet it, where they are joined together 
by a toggle-joint. The boom swings on a swivel 
over the runner-plank, and when the jack-yard is 
set up the sail is as flatas a board. The runner 
is formed of two thin planks, making a truss, 
but leaving a few feet at each end free to spring, 
thus securing great strength withlightness. The 
new ice-yacht does away with the keelson, there- 
by saving a weight of nearly three hundred 
pounds. This is considered a great gain; for, in 
ice-yachting, the lighter the yacht the faster she 
can move. The boom is fastened to the box of 
the helmsman, and it is made to take the place 
of the keelson. The rudder is placed as usual, 
and the runner-plank and boom are held to- 
gether by a king-bolt, and are kept in position 
by side-guys. The main-sheet connects with an 
arm on the cross-piece which shifts the runner- 
plank on an angle with the boom each time a 
tack is made.” 


In England there is proposed a Mutual Yacht 
Insurance Association. Messrs. Ogilvie & Co. 
publish a list, covering the period from January I 
to November 19, 1884, showing 95 yachts as 
being more or less damaged, and saying that there 
were probably some minor casualities not re- 
ported. — 
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Canoeing. 
PROGRAMME OF THE A.C.A. REGATTA, 1885. 
In submitting the following draft programme, 
the result of careful deliberation, the Regatta 
Committee makes the following introductory 
remarks : — 


First.— This draft is not yet to be taken as 
final in all details. 

Second. — The principal changes from former 
programmes are the introduction of a new set 
of paddling races, in ‘‘cruising trim” (viz., 
loaded), to give a paddling canoe a better chance 
on the record as compared with a sailing canoe. 
If this were not done the former would be eligi- 
ble for only one race as compared with three for 
the latter. The new races will also give decked 
canoes an opportunity to compare with the lighter 
open ones, the weights being equalized. The 
upset race is put on the record as beinga test for 
a valuable qualification for an ‘*‘ all round ” canoe ; 
and thus every classified canoe has the same 
greatest possible record, and a paddling canoe 
which does not sail has the same possible record 
as a Sailing canoe which does not paddle, viz. : 
thirty points as first in three races, while the all- 
round canoe has a possible record of seventy 
points as first in seven races, and a mean, of 
course, of thirty-five, which isa little above the 
highest of either of the special types. 

Third. — The increase in length of programme 
is more apparent than real. Every event is 
separately numbered, and much confusion thereby 
dispelled. If this be done on the 1884 pro- 
gramme there will be found nineteen events, and 
the 1883 (Stony Lake) programme, so counted, 
has twenty-seven events, so that for 1885, with 
twenty-one events, is not at all immoderate. 
The possibility of delay on account of weather 
is recognized in the appointment of Monday as 
the first day, and provision is made for postpone- 
ment of the second day without confusion of the 
programme; but of course we may have to fall 
back upon the bulletin board if last year’s calms 
are repeated. The order in which the races are 
called has been carefully studied to give paddlers 
time to rest and sailors time to rig. A short 
swim has been introduced in the hurry-scurry 
race (not to be onrecord). This will save the 
canoes the rough usage in launching, and will 
give additional interest to the race. Fouls 
should not be claimed in the race unless wil- 
fully caused to influence the result. 

This draft has been submitted to Commodore 
R. S. Oliver, and meets with his ready approval. 

The Regatta Committee trusts that this result 
of their labors will be received by the A.C.A. 
as an earnest effort to meet the views of the 
greatest number with a conservative regard for 
the already established rules and customs. 

ROBERT W. GIBSON, 

R. J. WILKIN, 

J. S. WELLER, 
kegatta Com. A.C.A., 1884-5. 


DRAFT OF PROGRAMME, SUBJECT TO REVISION. 
First day, Monday, August 3. 

9-30 A.M. No.1. Paddling Class III., 1 

mile. 
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9-45 A.M. No. 2. Paddling Class II., 1 mile. 

10.30 A.M. No. 3. Novice sailing, any classi- 
fied canoe, no limits trim or rig, 1'/2 miles. 

11.30 A.M. No. 4. Paddling Class IV., 1 
mile. 

11.45 A.M. No. 5. Paddling Class I., 1 mile. 

1.50 P.M. No.6. Sailing Class B, no limits 
(trim or rig), 3 miles. 

2.00 P.M. No. 7. 
(trim or rig), 3 miles. 

3.00 P.M No.8. Combined paddling and 
sailing, on sailing course, 3 miles. 

4.00 P.M. No.9. Tandem Paddling Classes 
III. and IV., decked, 1 mile. Decked canoes 
for this race must be decked on one-half their 
length at least. 

4.15 P.M. No. 10. Tandem Paddling Classes 
III. and IV. open, and for canoes with short 
decked ends, 1 mile. 

4.30 P.M. No. 11. 
noe, 200 feet. 


Sailing Class A, no limits 


Upset, any cruising ca- 
No special appliances to be 


allowed unless usually carried in cruising. 


Second Day. 


9.30 A.M. No.12. Paddling Class IV., cruis- 
ing trim, canoe and load without crew to weigh 
200 pounds or more, I mile. 

9-45A.M. No. 13. Paddling Class I., cruis- 
ing trim, canoe and load to weigh 80 pounds or 


‘more, I mile. 


10.30 A.M. No. 14. Sailing Class B, no bal- 
last, 3 miles. 

10.40 A.M. No. 15. 
last, 3 miles. 

11.40 A.M. No. 16. Paddling Class II, cruis- 
ing trim, canoe and load to weigh 120 pounds, 
I mile. 

2.00 P.M. No. 17. Sailing Class B, cruising 
rig, sail limited to 75 feet, any ballast, 3 miles. 

2.10 P.M. No. 18. Sailing Class A, cruising 
rig, sail limited to 50 feet, any ballast, 3 miles. 

3.00 P.M. No. Ig. Paddling Class III., 
cruising trim, canoe and load to weigh 160 
pounds or more, I mile. 

3-15 P.M. No. 20. Sailing, unclassified ca- 
noes, any ballast, 3 miles. 

4.15 P.M. No. 21. Hurry-scurry, with swim, 
1oo yards’ run, canoes moored 50 feet from 
shore, 200 yards paddle. 

430° P Gymnastics. 

The record with five prizes will be based upon 
all races in this programme except events Nos. 
3,9, 10, 20, 21, 22; that is, upon 9g paddling, 6 
sailing, and 1 combined, every classified canoe 
being eligible alike for three paddling, 3 sailing, 
and 1 combined. Any canoe finishing very late 
must report to judges if they are engaged upon 
another’ event, and the competitor wants to 
insure being recorded. 

First and second prizes in all events (except 
gymnastics) see RuleV. The committee recom- 
mend as desirable subjects for special prizes 
under Rule V. long-distance races, both in sail- 
ing and paddling; sailing races for open canoes, 
and paddling races for decked canoes, and port- 
age or obstruction races to encourage portability. 

Punctuality will be insisted on. No race will 
wait for any member. 


Sailing Class A, no bal- 





Here’s a Measure. 


HERE’S a measure 

Full of pleasure, — 
Pleasure such as cyclers feel, 

As gyrating, 

Radiating, 
Onward rolls the whirling wheel. 


Where the highway 
Meets the by-way ; 

Where the wayside grass is green; 
Where through branches 
Darts and dances 

Sunshine on the sylvan scene ; 


Where the brawling 
Waters falling, 

Laugh along their rocky ways; 
Where the river 
Willows quiver 

In the summer’s fervent gaze ; 
Sparkling fountains, 
Dreamy mountains 

On the far horizon’s rim; 
Where, upstarting, 
Outward darting 

We behold them as we skim. 


Now the westing 
Sun’s attesting 
Daylight speeds in swift retreat ; 





Now above us 
Stars that love us; 
(Distance flying ’neath our feet) . 


Onward dashing ; — 
Moonbeams flashing 

On our polished spokes so bright. 
Songs a-singing, 
Bells a-ringing, — 

Chiming on the air of night. 


Wing’d elation! 
Exaltation! 
Try it! Put it to the test! 
So the muses 
To refuse is 
Worthy naught but stern behest. 


Tis of pleasance, 

Rich quintessence, — 
Cream of sport and wine of joy; 
Life’s full sweetness, 

Rare completeness 
That may neither fail nor cloy. 


Hope inspiring, 
Fancy firing, 

What of dolor can we know? 
Cares which bind us 
Fall behind us; 

Ah! we leave them as we go. 


N. A. Lindsey. 
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Points to be Remembered. 


THE SuBscRIPTION Price of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada, Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered Ictter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one, Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back Numsers of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Bookscllers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada, 

THE ADVERTISING Rates of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seck for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 


* 
* * 


WITH the April issue this magazine will begin 
anew series. Fifty pages will be added to its 
size, the compound title OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN will be changed to the simple and 
expressive OUTING, a new cover will be adopted, 
and several typographical improvements will be 
made. The price will be twenty-five cents a 
copy, or three dollars a year, — a very moderate 
increase, considering that the magazine will be 
nearly doubled in size, and greatly strengthened 
in its literary and artistic attractions. 


* 
* * . 


OUTING was started in Albany three years ago, 
— the first number being published in May, 1882. 
Its announced mission was to proclaim the gos- 
pel of recreation. The venture was cordially 
greeted by the public, and gained prompt recog- 
nition and support. In September of the same 





year THE WHEELMAN was started in Boston, 
with a kindred purpose, and with a broader lit- 
erary and artistic plan. The two magazines were 
united in January, 1884, and a steadily growing © 
circulation and influence have attended the com- 


bined magazine. 
* 
* * 


BEGINNING with the new volume. the field of 
OuTING will include the entire range of topics 
within the domain of refined recreation. Ex- 
ploration and adventure by land and sea; 
cycling, yachting, canoeing, hunting, fishing, 
tennis, and other pastimes; general out-door 
life ; rural improvement, forestry, and city parks ; 
physical education; the study of nature; the 
drama and other in-door recreations; together 
with fiction and poetry of the best class, — all 
these will afford opportunity for literature that 
will interest a multitude of readers. The illus- 
trations will continue a: prominent feature, and 
will be by the best artists and engravers. 


* 
* * 


AmonG the attractions which the April number 
will present will be the first instalment of a novel 
by Julian Hawthorne, called ‘* Love—ora Name,” 
to run through six numbers; the beginning of a 
brilliant story, in three parts, called ‘* The Flag 
of the Seven Upright Ones,” by Gottfried Keller, 
the great Swiss novelist; a discussion of the 
question of the preservation of the Adirondack 
forests, by a large group of eminent writers and 
public men; the first part of a’ picturesque ac- 
count of an adventurous trip ‘ Across America 
on a Bicycle,” from San Francisco td Boston, by 
Thomas Stevens; and the beginning of ‘*A 
Modern Tramp,” an illustrated serial in six parts, 
by E. C. Gardner, author of ‘‘ Homes and How 
to make Them;” ‘*The House that Jill Built,” 
etc. There will also be several entertaining de- 
scriptive articles, two admirable short stories, two 
notable poems, and several important practical 
papers, 
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AmonG the contributors to the April number 
may be mentioned, besides the foregoing, Roger 
Riordan, Professor Charles S. Sargent, of the 
Harvard chair of Arboriculture, Edith M. Thomas, 
J. R. Chapin, G. G. D. Roberts, ‘‘ Margery 
Dean,” President Bates, Eugene L. Richards 
(Captain of the Yale foot-ball team),etc. Among 
the artists represented are W. A. Rogers, Henry 
Sandham, Roger Riordan, J. R. Chapin, and E. 
C. Gardner. 


* 
* * 


THE price of the magazine will be changed on 
the publication of the April issue, March 14. 
All orders for subscriptions mailed prior to that 
date, for any period not exceeding one year, will 


be filled at the present rate of two dollars a year. 
* 
* * 


A CAREFULLY written and profusely illustrated 
paper on ‘‘ The Charcoal-Burners of Vermont,” 
by J. R. Chapin, will be one of the attractive 
features of the April issue of OuTING. It affords 
a vivid picture of one of the great industries of 
the Green Mountain State. 


. * 
Se <¢ 


A nEAT binder, lettered in gold, made to hold 
six numbers of OUTING, will be forwarded, post- 
paid, to any address on receipt of 50 cents. If 


desired, the magazine will be sent each month 
with trimmed edges, and perforated for the use 
of this binder. 


* 
* * 


THE canvass for 3,000 one-dollar subscriptions, 
to insure the publication of ‘*‘ X. M. Miles ona 
Bi,” was begun Jan. 25, 1884, in the hope that 
six months would suffice to complete it. At the 
end of twelve months, however, only 2,358 were 
really enrolled ; and Karl Kron, in reporting the 
fact to us then, says: ‘I shallnot print the book 
until I am able to print in it the 642 names now 
lacking, even if the collection of them takes me 
all summer.” He hopes, however, to publish it 
in May or June, and the price of the volume will 
then be advanced to $1.50. 


* 
* * 


VOLUME V. of OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, 
bound in brown cloth uniformly with preceding 
volumes, will be ready about March 10. The 
price will be $1.50, by mail, post-paid. The five 
volumes of this series, and the two volumes of 


PUBLISHERS BASKET. 


OuTING in its former shape, — seven volumes in 
all, — will be sent by express or freight, at the 
expense of the purchaser, on receipt of $8.50. 
This is a collection that should be in the library 
of every out-door club in the country. 


* 
* * 


WE have had printed, and can now supply, in 
size suitable for framing, proof impressions of a 
few of the finest full-page engravings which have 
appeared in OuTING. The subjects selected are 
as follows : — 

1. Inthe Fog. Drawn by Henry Sandham. 

2. The Wheelman’s Vision. Drawn by Geo. 
R. Barse, Jr. 

3. Browsing and Nibbling. 
T. Smedley. 

4. Rest by the Roadside. 
Sandham. 

5. Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Drawn by Jo Pennell. 

6. Bound Home. 
sell. 

7. Caught this Time. Drawn by Henry Sand- 
ham. ; 

8. Wheeling in Nova Scotia. Drawn by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. 

The size of paper on which the proofs are 
printed is 7 X 11 inches. Framed in one- 
inch ash or cherry moulding, with a neat 
tinted mat, these proofs afford attractive orna- 
ments for club-rooms or private houses. We will 
send the proofs by mail, carefully protected, for 
20 cents each, or $1.50 for the series of eight. 
Framed as above they will be sent for $1.25 
each, or $9 for the series. A group of four 
proofs, in one frame of one-inch ash moulding, 
30 inches long by 12 inches wide, divided into 
panels by half-inch moulding, will be sent se- 
curely packed, for $3.50, freight at expense of pur- 
chaser. 


Drawn by W. 
Drawn by Henry 


L.A.W. Meet. 


Drawn by Albert H. Mun- 


* 
* * 


‘* FOSTER’S WHEEL SONGs ” will be forwarded, 
securely packed, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.75 at this office. 


* 
* * 


Copigs of ‘‘ A Song of the Wheel,” words ‘by 
Charles E. Pratt, and music by George J. Huss, 
printed, with richly illustrated title-page, in sheet- 
music form, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of 15 cents each, or $1.50 per dozen copies. 
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THE BREECH-LOADING 


BICYCLE LANTERN 


Possesses advantages, in its special construction, over any other lantern on the market, which will readily 
appear to all bicycle riders who have been obliged to light their lanterns in a 
heavy wind or rain storm. 

By means of a simple mechanism inside, operated from the back, it can 
be lighted and extinguished repeatedly without opening the door; and, aside 
from this feature, the lantern is made and finished in the best and most 
substantial manner. 

It is of sheet brass, heavily nickeled, with all joints riveted, not soldered, 
and embraces many of the best points of our other lanterns. 

The bub attachment is novel, very simple and 
secure, the barrel being opened, as shown in 
lower cut, by pulling the ring up and back. The 
wick-turner is made so as to prevent the wick from 
jarring down, and is let into a depression in 
the side of the lantern, thus removing any 
danger of its striking the spokes. 

A bull’s-eye lens gathers and intensifies the 
strong light of the lamp. 

The lower cut shows the holes (eleven in 
number) through which the match wheel is 
loaded, and ‘the key for turning it; one revolu- 

tion of the key to the right being sufficient to extinguish and relight the 
lantern. When loaded the holes are closed by a slide moved by a projection 
at its lower part. 

The small apartment at the bottom of the lantern, shown in the upper cut, 
is for an extra supply of matches. This is closed by a slide, and at its right 
is a hole through which the heads of the matches are inserted and broken off 
in right lengths for using. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


THE POPE M’F’G Co., 


897 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
12 Warren Street, New York. 179 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





ererrarecmm | THE ‘CICLISTS RECORD BOOK. 


Ri RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT NO | By C. D. BaTCHELDER. 


CIGARETTES. 


ALLEN& GINTER MF S 
RICHMOND VA actual riding time, places visited, rests, condition 
e of roads and weather. Bound in leather, with pocket for 


NEAT and convenient book for recording the details 
Al of all cycling journeys, including distance travelled, 


suiiepote tian ats pate aecautioned cards, cash, etc. Price, 50 cents. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
do observe thal our siplatil? Appears WY of price, by 
| THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Bicycles, Tricycles, Uelocipedes, 


———* PARTS AND SUNDRIES. »—— 








The following Tricycles and Bicycles are all in excellent condition, 
and for sale cheap: 


One Rear-Steering Cheylesmore Tricycle, Ball-bearing all 
round. Price, new, $160.00, will sell for . - $100.00 
One Victor, 1883 Pattern, good condition, . $115.00 
One Victor, 1883, good as new, ; 5 - 125.00 

One Royal Salvo, . ‘ . ° : . 100.00 


One Sanspareil Roadster, 52 in., Full Nickel, nearly 
new, not run over 50 miles, ‘ ‘ $115.00 


One 54 in. Full Nickel Expert, with Butcher Cyclo- 
meter, good condition, . . . $125.00 


One 54 in. Rudge Light Roadster, Enamelled 
and Nickelled, good as new, ‘ $125.00 


One 50 in. Standard, ) Nearly new but ( 81-00 


“ 


“ 


> slightly rusted, 83.00 
i run 20 miles. 86.00 


One 53 ‘“ Sanspareil, half nickel, in ex- 
cellent condition, price, : $100.00 





Seno Stamp FoR our New Catacocue. 


CLEVELAND 0. 


THE SARATOGA LINE. 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s RAR. R. 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO THE 


* ADIRONDACKS, # 


AND THE ONLY LINE TO 


Saratoga, Lake George, Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave, and Cooperstown, 


The SHORTEST ROUTE t VION TREAL AND THE PROVINCES. 


To the WHITE MOUNTAINS, via Saratoga, Lake Ceorge, Lake Champlain and Burlington. 
No other route can offer as great attractions, for, by special arrangement, all-rail tickets reading via the DELAWARE and 
HUDSON CANAL CO.’S RAILROADS, are accepted on the Lake Champlain Steamers, and vice versa. 
SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA THIS ROUTE. 
Tickets via this Line are on sale in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and in New York, at the Principal Ticket 
Offices and Hotels, at the Grand Central Depot,.and at the Company’s Office, 419 Broadway, corner Canal Street. 


Cc. F. YOUNC, Ceneral Manager, D. M.. KENDRICK, Cen. Passenger Agent, 
HONESDALE, PA. 3 ALB. ae 























ATTENTION WHEELMEN 


This is what you have been waiting for. 


Al High Grade Bicycle al a Moderale Price. 


THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE 
® IDEAL BICYCLES. 


Ns 
onl 











ney ee SF : = 2 ~ , \ PRICE LIST OF 
The American Challenge. } mY Wes | THE IDEAL. 
STD. FINISH. ; , : STD. FINISH. 
62 inch, . . $74.00 | 50 inch, . . $72.00 


|48 “  .  , 66.00 
+ _- 60.00 


Bik ILE 46 . . 
56 . «78,00 a ya EEE) 14 64,00 
58. . 80.00 | mee 42 42.00 
60 82.00 38 35.00 








BUILT AND USED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
or BICYCLES. 


THE AMERICAN SAFETY BIeYCCE. 


42 inch, . . $76.00 44 inch, . . $78.00 
‘ 46 inch, . . $80. 00 


Also makers of five different kinds of Alarm Bells, Color Staffs, Long Diean Saddles, 
Adjustable Steps, ete. 


New Club or Store Rack for 10 Bicycles, $17.50. Our Post or Wall Bracket 
to hold a single Bicycle, $1.00. JUST WHAT EVERY RIDER NEEDS. 


All our Bicycles are well built and interchangeable, finely finished, durable, easy and comfortable to the rider. 


The experience of all the best manufacturers combined with special features of our own. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY, 


222-224 North Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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BICYCLE 


>+ THE *< 


JoHN WickINSON Company, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BICYC LES, TRICYCLES, 
SUNDRIES, VELOCIPEDES, 


LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, aaa 
HELMETS, siaeoun 


TENNIS HOSE, 


Any Shade, $1 $1.75 each. To wear with knee- 






POLO CAPS, — Double heel " 
Any Color, $1.00 each. 88° foci regular LAWN TENNIS SHOE 
Wl Free by mail on re. _ thickness on foot and ‘ 
ceipt of price. ankle, but increased Navy Blue Canvas, Leather Trimmed, all 


sizes, 


$3.50 per pair. Prepaid for $3.75. 
BICYCLE SHOE, 


Same as above, with heel, at same price. 
BOATS, TENTS, CAMPING OUTFITS, FISHING 
TACKLE, 

CRICKET AND BASE BALL GOODS, 


GAMES AND PASTIMES 
FOR IN AND OUT OF DOORS AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 


>* BATHING + OR « SWIMMING + TRUNKS. *< 


Send 25, 35 or 50 cents for a pair of fine woven Bathing Trunks. Send 


in thickness on limbto 

make it symmetrical, 

In Navy Blue and Black, 
$1.25 per pair, prepaid, 












size of waist. We guarantee satisfaction for the money sent. 
—— AGENTS FOR THE —— 









Send for No. 800 Catalogue and Price List. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON 1 co., 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, | : 


Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
37 Cornhill, - Boston, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
H. A. Lawneneoe. 


fF. S. Frost. 


THE PERFECTION HEATER, 


Useful and Practical, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. R. BIDWELL & CO., 


DEALERS IN BICYCLES. 
Bicycles Sold on the Instalment Plan. 
2 and 4 East 6oth Street, N. Y. 


Bicycles on easy terms. Send for Circulars. 














Be your 


3 Printing Press, =: 


Card & label Press $3. Larger sizes $5 to $7, 
For old or young. Everything easy printed 
directions. Send 2stamps for Catalogue of 
‘Presses, Type. Cards, &c. to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 





Sent, ren plans, 
lescriptions, and relia- 
eo houses, 

for all cli- 


| ble cos up to 
~ matee So eats lete a book 
« susally costs $a. OUR PRICE 


IE ONLY 50 cts, sent postpaid. 
7 nditean, BUILDING ASS'N, 
[Saas 24 Beekman St., New York. 


p SON OF TH THR WHEEL 


MUSIC BY GEORGE J. HUSS, 








WORDS BY CHARLES E. PmATT. MU 


Hith a Handsome Pictorial Title Page. 


rPRics, 15 CEaIrs. ‘ 
One dozen copies to one address, $1.50. 


THE WHEELMAN CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FRACRANT VANITY FAIR 


—— AND -—— 


CLOTH +OR+ GOLD 
CIGARETTES. 


Ag) Always Fresh, Clean and Sweet. 








Our Cigarettes were never so fine as 
now, they cannot be surpassed for purity 
and excellence. Only the purest rice 
paper used. 


13 First Prize Medals Awarded. 





WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 


PROOF ENGRAVINGS 


From Outing. 


WE have had printed, and can now 
supply, in size suitable for framing, 
proof impressions of a few of the 
finest full-page engravings which have ap- 
peared in Outinc. The subjects selected 
are as follows: — 


1. In the Fog. 
Sandham. 


Drawn by Henry 


2. The Wheelman’s Vision. Drawn 
by Geo. R. Barse, Jr. 
3. Browsing and Nibbling. Drawn 
by W. T. Smedley. 
Rest by the Roadside. Drawn by 


Henry Sandham. 

5. Pennsylvania Avenue, L. A. W. 
Meet. Drawn by Jo. Pennell. 

6. Bound Home. Drawn by Albert 
H. Munsell. 

7. Caught this Time. 
Sandham. 

8. Wheeling in Nova Scotia. 
by Edmund H. Garrett. 


The size of paper on which the proofs 
are printed is 7 X 11 inches. Framed in 
three-quarter-inch ash or cherry moulding, 
with a neat tinted mat, these proofs afford 
attractive ornaments for club rooms or 
private houses. We will send the proofs 
by mail, carefully protected, for 20 cents 
each, or $1.50 for the series of eight. 
Framed as above, they-will be sent for $1.25 
each, or $9 for the series. A group of four 
proofs, in one frame of one-inch ash mould- 
ing, 30 inches long by 14 inches wide, 
divided into panels by half-inch moulding, 
will be sent, securely packed, for $3.50, 
freight at expense of purchaser. 


Address Outing, Boston, Mass. 


Drawn by Henry 


Drawn 





‘STEAM 


Boat Engines pa small Steamboat Machine 


of all kinds. y on — 
Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. CHAS. 
WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., CHIC. AGO. 














THE BUTCHER (YCLOMETER 


CAN BE 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate, 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record. 
——_ PRICE, $10.00. 
Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO., 


NF spercn 
Sead for Circular. 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
ON INSTALMENTS. 


We have made arrangements with the Pope M’f’g Co. to sell the Columbia 
Bicycles on weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 








Send for full terms and particulars to 


WILLIAM G. BIRD & CO., 


216 WASHINGTON STREET, Cor. State Street, BOSTON. 


PARKER HOUSE, Tie Hartley Reclining Chair. 
(European Plan,) 50 DIFFERENT POSITIONS ! ! 
BOSTON. 25 STYLES. 


Prices from $10. 


Special attention given to Club and Private i upwards, e 
. - po a Loung- 
Dinner Parties. s, $8. up. Send 
for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH H. BECKMAN. EDWARD ©. PUNCHARD. 153 ‘ 155 E. ae Street, Chicago. 








1885 JUST OUT. 1885 


“BICYCLE TACTICS.” 


THE NEW EDITION. ONLY 20 CENTS. 


This is a book which should be in the hands of every Club Captain, and, in fact, every one’s 
hands who cares for (Club Discipline. 


SEND FOR IT NOw. 
rc. Ss. MILGBR & CO., 


23 SovuTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO. 


used on this Magazine, are made 
PRINTING I KS, by GEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 


Boston and New York.: 





























ESTERN TOY COQ 


A. SCHOENINGER, President. 


495 TO 503 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO. 


* THE OTTO TRICYCLE. * 


The cut represents a large Tricycle suitable for ladies and gents. It is one of the strongest machines 
made, being reliable, safe, and easy running;~+comparing faverably with the higher priced machines already in 
the market, especially in 
the matter of durability, 
workmanship, and finish. 

No. 10 has. steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
42 in. hind and 16 in. front. 
Price, = - $65.00 

No. 11 has steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
48 in. hind and 16 in. front. 
Price, ‘ - $85.00 

BriEF.—Two 48 in. driv- 
ing and one 16 in. front 
steering wheel, % x 3{ in. 





moulded red rubber tire, 
434 x 64g driving hubs, 
cylindrical cone steering 
head, rack and pinion steer- 
ing rod, adjustable spade 
handles, adjustable "] slat 
rod, double-cranked pedal 
shaft, 514 in. throw, chain 
driving, balance gear, tu- 
bular frame, and safety 
stays; plain universal bear- 
ings to main and pedal 
shaft, adjustable cones to 





front wheel, special com- 
pensating gear and band 
brake; S spring suspension 
Mi seut SOREN SAAS .saddle ; tool bag, wrench 
and oil-can. Total width, 4o in.; weight, 96 pounds; finish, enamelled, with nickeled trimmings. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 





KEEP ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Boys’ Maree: Wheeled Velocinedces 


PerTityt Tic CLES, 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 





For Sale by all Dealers and ‘Toy Houses. 





Ilugtrated Catalogues furnighed on application. 























ITH the April number, OvTING weil be enlarged by the addition of 
Sifty pages, and will be greatly improved én all respects. 


Four Striking Serials, 


To begin in Outtng for April, 1885. 


A 








[VE NUMBER will contain many other striking features. 
including 


nel a strong appeal for the preservation of the 


Adirondack forests. by a score of eminent public men: two 
right short stories, four entertaining descriptive papers, a 
variety of strong practical articles, X&c. The illustrations 


lude four full page engravings. 

















